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Ecumenical  Exercise  IV 


INTRODUCTION 


For  several  years  now,  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  has  prepared 
studies  of  churches  and  movements  which  are  not  members  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  under  the  title  “Ecumenical  Exercise”  ( ER , January  1967; 
July  1971;  April  1972).  In  “Ecumenical  Exercise  IV”  three  churches  are 
described,  giving  a brief  summary  of  their  history,  major  beliefs  and  doctrines, 
and  ecumenical  stance:  The  Wesleyan  Church,  the  Christ  Apostolic  Church, 
and  the  Mennonites. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles?  Primarily,  they  are  aimed  at  sharing 
information,  the  widening  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship,  and  the  discovery  of 
unique  contributions  which  individual  churches  bring  to  the  life  of  the  whole 
Church  in  the  world.  It  remains  vitally  important,  both  for  those  churches 
which  are  members  of  the  World  Council  and  for  those  which  are  not,  to  gain 
accurate  information  about  one  another,  based  not  upon  superficial  caricatures 
but  on  the  genuine  self-understanding  of  a church  or  movement.  From  such 
information,  understanding,  fellowship  and  mutual  acceptance  may  emerge  — 
each  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  process  of  preparing  these  articles  began  with  asking  a scholar  of  the 
church  described  to  do  a first  draft  outlining  the  church’s  doctrine,  polity, 
history  and  particularity  as  he  saw  it.  This  article  was  then  sent,  anonymously 
in  as  far  as  possible,  to  a wide  cross-section  of  the  church  membership  for 
correction,  revision  and  supplementation.  In  light  of  the  comments  received, 
the  original  text  was  revised  and  is  now  published.  It  is,  of  course,  virtually 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a description  of  any  church  with  which  all  its  members 
will  agree  in  every  detail.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  each  description  here 
represents  the  thinking  and  opinion  of  many  people,  painting  a picture  of  a 
church  which  is  felt  to  be  accurate  and  complete  by  its  own  members. 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  all  who  participated  in  the  preparation  of  these 
studies  — scholars,  pastors,  church  officials  and  lay  persons.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  introduction  to  the  previous  “Ecumenical  Exercises”,  it  is  they  who 
are  the  authors  of  this  series. 


Robert  Welsh 

Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 


Library 

World  Council  of  Churches 

150,  route  de  Eerney,  GENEVA 


XI:  The  Wesleyan  Church 


The  Wesleyan  Church  was  formed  in  1968  by  the  merger  of  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church.  The  self-understanding 
of  the  nature  and  mission  of  this  body  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the  following 
words  taken  from  the  current  Discipline : “The  Wesleyan  Church  has  grown 
out  of  a revival  movement  which  has  always  given  itself  to  one  mission  — 
the  spreading  throughout  every  land  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with  its 
provision  for  scriptural  holiness.  The  message  which  ignited  the  Wesleyan 
revival  was  the  announcement  that  God  through  Christ  can  forgive  man  of  his 
sins,  transform  him,  free  him  from  inbred  sin,  enable  him  to  live  a holy  life, 
and  bear  witness  to  his  heart  that  he  is  indeed  a child  of  God.  The  message 
was  based  on  the  Scriptures,  was  verified  in  personal  experience,  and  came 
not  only  in  word  but  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.” 

The  nuances  of  this  statement  can  only  be  understood  by  acquaintance 
with  the  rather  complex  history  that  lies  behind  the  two  major  branches  of  The 
Wesleyan  Church.  This  history  is  presented  in  schematic  form  in  the  diagram 
on  page  411,  and  the  following  comments  attempt  to  fill  in  this  skeleton. 


The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  emerged  in  1843  as  a product  of  the  abolitionist 
protest  against  the  accommodation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the 
American  system  of  slavery.  Early  British  Methodists  and  John  Wesley  had 
been  firmly  opposed  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  As  early  as  1743,  prohi- 
bitions against  the  practice  were  written  into  the  General  Rules  of  the  emerging 
Methodist  societies.  And  Wesley’s  last  letter  was  his  well-known  appeal  to 
William  Wilberforce  to  continue  his  fight  against  that  “inexecrable  villainy” 
that  was  epitomized  in  “American  slavery  (the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun)”. 

American  Methodism  at  first  attempted  to  maintain  this  position,  calling, 
for  example,  in  the  founding  conference  of  1784  for  the  expulsion  of  any 
member  engaging  in  the  slave  trade.  But  rapid  growth  into  a national  church, 
the  largest  American  denomination,  gradually  forced  compromise  with  an 
increasingly  profitable  system  of  human  slavery.  By  the  1820s  and  the  1830s 
American  Methodist  opposition  to  slavery  had  degenerated  to  little  more  than 
a nominal  objection  preserved  in  the  Disclipline  of  the  denomination. 

This  somewhat  uneasy  peace  was  shattered  in  the  1830s  by  the  rise  of  the 
doctrine  of  “immediate  abolitionism”  with  its  vigorous  and  religiously  based 
critique  of  slavery  as  “a  sin  against  God”  that  must  immediately  be  abandoned  in 
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repentance.  Most  prominent  among  the  Methodist  converts  to  this  new  cause 
was  Orange  Scott  of  New  England,  who  later  confessed  that  “being  wholly 
devoted  to  the  one  idea  of  saving  souls,  I omitted  to  examine  faithfully  and 
critically  as  I should,  the  condition  of  the  country  in  respect  to  great  moral 
evils.  My  eyes,  however,  were  . . . opened.”  By  subscribing  to  William 
Lloyd  Garrison’s  abolitionist  paper  The  Liberator  for  the  ministers  of  his 
conference,  Scott  persuaded  a majority  and  was  sent  to  the  General  Conference 
in  1836  where  he  led  an  abolitionist  effort  to  restore  the  anti-slavery  sentiments 
of  early  Methodism.  He  failed,  and  the  delegates  strongly  declared  them- 
selves “decidedly  opposed  to  modern  abolitionism”  and  disclaimed  “any  right, 
wish  or  intention  to  interfere  in  the  civil  and  political  relationship  between 
master  and  slave”.  This  action  initiated  an  intense  struggle  within  Methodism 
between  the  abolitionist  party,  increasingly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  the  church 
leadership,  striving  to  keep  unity  and  order. 

Tension  mounted  over  the  next  half  dozen  years.  Abolitionists  suffered 
church  trials,  demotions,  and  other  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  movement. 
Scott  and  other  future  Wesleyans  left  parish  work  for  various  periods  to  serve 
as  agents  for  anti-slavery  societies,  work  which  Scott  still  claimed  “to  be 
‘regular  and  appropriate  work’  of  a gospel  minister ”.  This  struggle  with 
church  officials  pushed  Scott  and  his  allies  to  embrace  an  emerging  “demo- 
cratic” thrust  against  what  seemed  to  be  an  autocratic  and  “unscriptural 
episcopacy”. 

By  1840  sentiment  was  growing  for  secession.  Scott  himself  was  finally 
convinced  to  “stand  forth  for  a new  anti-slavery,  anti-intemperance,  anti- 
everything- wrong  church  organization”.  Various  abolitionist  secessions 
gathered  around  a series  of  conventions  that  culminated  in  1843  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  abolitionist  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America.  The 
word  “connection”  expressed  the  basically  “congregational”  convictions  to 
which  ecclesiastical  opposition  had  pushed  the  Wesleyans.  The  quote  from 
Scott  above  indicates  a third  theme  — temperance.  Though  not  dominant  in 
the  literature  of  the  struggle  that  produced  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the 
temperance  movement  was  closely  intertwined  with  the  revivalistic  abolition- 
ism of  the  era.  Luther  Lee,  a prominent  early  leader,  also  later  listed  this  as 
a third  factor  (after  slavery  and  church  government)  in  his  defence  of  the 
formation  of  the  new  body  in  The  Wesleyan  Manual  (1862).  This  complex  of 
“reform”  issues  to  which  Wesleyans  were  committed  found  interesting 
expression  in  the  title  of  an  early  hymnal,  Miriam’s  Timbrel:  Sacred  Songs 
Suited  to  Revival  Occasions;  and  also  for  Anti-Slavery , Peace , Temperance  and 
Reform  Meetings. 

One  problem  in  early  Wesleyan  history  is  to  explain  the  gradual  incorpora- 
tion of  the  new  denomination  into  the  developing  “holiness  movement”  of 
the  mid-  and  later  19th  century.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  was  a somewhat 
natural  evolution.  The  Wesleyan  affirmation  of  an  earlier  anti-slavery 
Methodist  ethos  led  naturally  to  a new  interest  in  Wesley’s  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian Perfection.  The  abolitionist  movement,  moreover,  had  particular 
affinities  with  perfectionist  thought  and  was  often  most  intense  in  those  groups 


which  advocated  a doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection.  As  early  as  1844  the  new 
denomination  published  an  anthology  of  perfectionist  writings  entitled  The 
Christian ’s  Book  that  set  early  writings  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher  alongside  those 
of  such  American  teachers  as  Thomas  Upham  (of  Bowdoin  College)  and  Asa 
Mahan  (of  Oberlin  College). 

The  General  Conference  of  1844  proposed  and  that  of  1848  adopted  a new 
article  of  religion  “Of  Sanctification”:  “Sanctification  is  that  renewal  of  our 
fallen  natures  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  received  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  blood  of  atonement  cleanseth  from  all  sin;  whereby  we  are  not  only 
delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  are  washed  from  its  pollution,  saved  from 
its  power,  and  are  enabled  through  grace  to  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
to  walk  in  his  holy  commandments  blameless.” 

By  this  action,  the  Wesleyans  became  the  first  denomination  to  incorporate 
into  its  official  doctrinal  statement  an  article  on  “entire  sanctification”.  This 
theme  became  more  and  more  the  central  Wesleyan  concern,  especially  after 
the  civil  war  in  America  resolved  at  least  the  most  obvious  issues  of  the  slavery 
question. 

Holiness  Revival  and  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church 

Contemporary  with  the  emergence  of  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection 
was  a less  socially  radical  recovery  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection 
centred  in  Boston  and  New  York  circles  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
This  movement  gathered  particular  force  under  the  influence  of  lay  evangelist 
Phoebe  Palmer  whose  Tuesday  Meeting  for  the  Promotion  of  Holiness  became 
from  the  late  1830s  the  major  institution  of  this  renewal  movement.  Mrs 
Palmer  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  instantaneous  character  of  sanctification 
and  affirmed  that  all  could  enter  into  the  blessing  immediately  by  the  act  of 
“placing  all  on  the  altar”.  Phoebe  and  her  physician  husband  Walter  travelled 
regularly  as  itinerant  evangelists  helping  to  ignite  the  revival  of  1857-58  by 
their  work  in  Canada  and  contributing  to  its  extension  to  England  by  four 
years  of  effort  in  the  “old  world”. 

It  was  particularly  in  this  revival  that  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection 
broke  out  of  Methodist  circles  to  produce  an  “inter-denominational  holiness 
movement”.  Various  doctrines  of  the  “higher  Christian  life”  were  advocated 
by  Baptist  A.  B.  Earle,  Presbyterian  W.  E.  Boardman,  Congregationalist- 
Presbyterian  Charles  G.  Finney,  Quaker  Hannah  Whitall  Smith  and  her 
husband  Robert  Pearsall  Smith,  Episcopalian  Charles  Cullis  and  others.  These 
teachings  permeated  mid-  and  late  19th  century  revivalism  and  contributed  to 
a number  of  movements  that  included  the  Methodistic  holiness  movement  and 
resultant  bodies,  the  British  Keswick  Movement,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
“victorious  life”  understanding  of  Christian  spirituality,  certain  currents  in 
Germany  and  other  European  countries,  and  ultimately  Pentecostalism. 

On  the  post-Civil  War  American  scene,  these  currents  were  focused 
especially  in  The  Guide  to  Holiness , edited  then  by  Phoebe  Palmer,  and  the 
National  Camp-meeting  Association  founded  in  1867  for  the  promotion  of 
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“holiness”  through  a series  of  national  camp-meetings.  This  movement 
gained  force  in  the  rest  of  the  century  and  generated  innumerable  holiness 
papers,  local  camp-meetings,  local  and  state  holiness  associations,  inner-city 
rescue  missions,  etc.  The  latter  years  of  the  century  saw  an  increasing  polari- 
zation between  mainline  Methodism  and  a more  narrowly  “specialized”  and 
“radical”  holiness  emphasis.  The  rise  of  such  doctrines  as  premillenialism 
and  faith  healing  added  an  additional  factor  to  the  mix  of  controversial 
elements.  The  influx  of  non-Methodists  weakened  denominational  loyalty. 
A decline  in  the  control  of  the  national  leadership  saw  the  dissolution  of  the 
national  movement  into  innumerable  local  units  tied  loosely  together  by  a 
network  of  publications  and  personal  contacts.  The  turn  of  the  century  saw 
the  gradual  coalescing  of  these  smaller  units  into  small  denominational  bodies. 

It  was  largely  this  process  that  produced  among  other  bodies  (such  as  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene)  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church.  Perhaps  most  determi- 
native for  what  followed  was  the  formation  of  the  International  Holiness 
Union  and  Prayer  League,  founded  in  1897  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the 
influence  of  such  figures  as  Martin  Wells  Knapp  and  Seth  Cook  Rees.  Origin- 
ally an  inter-denominational  fellowship  emphasizing  evangelism,  entire  sancti- 
fication, the  premillenial  return  of  Christ,  and  world  missions,  this  body 
gradually  evolved  in  the  direction  of  denominational  structures.  In  the  pro- 
cess, the  emerging  church  absorbed  other  similar  holiness  bodies:  the  Holiness 
Christian  Church  (originating  in  1882  as  the  Heavenly  Recruit  Association); 
the  Pentecostal  Rescue  Mission  founded  in  1896;  the  People’s  Mission  Church 
dating  from  1899;  the  Holiness  Church  that  had  evolved  from  the  Holiness 
Bands  of  1880;  and  so  forth,  as  indicated  on  the  accompanying  diagram. 

The  Movement  Towards  Merger 

In  the  20th  century,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  and  the  Pilgrim 
Holiness  Church  grew  increasingly  similar  in  character.  The  Wesleyans  had 
begun  to  react  against  their  older  congregational  structure  to  develop  a 
stronger  central  government.  They  had  also  been  deeply  influenced  by  the 
late  19th  century  Holiness  currents  and  began  in  the  1940s  to  absorb  small 
holiness  bodies  similar  to  the  units  of  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church.  Among 
these  were  the  Pentecostal  Bands  founded  in  1885  within  the  Free  Methodist 
Church;  the  Hephzibah  Faith  Missionary  Society  organized  in  1892;  the 
Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Baptist  Church  of  Canada  formed  in  1888  after 
several  Baptist  ministers  had  experienced  “entire  sanctification”. 

Merger  discussions  between  the  two  denominations  began  formally  as  early 
as  the  1920s,  but  did  not  become  serious  until  the  1940s  and  especially  in  the 
late  1950s.  The  Pilgrims  approved  actual  negotiations  in  1962  and  the 
Wesleyans  followed  in  the  next  year.  A Joint  Commission  on  Merger  began 
meeting  in  1964  and  developed  over  the  next  two  years  a Basis  for  Merger  and 
new  Constitution.  These  were  adopted  in  1966.  Two  years  were  allowed  for 
approval  by  Wesleyan  Methodist  annual  conferences  and  for  final  details  of 
preparation.  Final  merger  was  accomplished  in  1968  in  Anderson,  Indiana, 
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when  The  Wesleyan  Church  emerged  to  enter  a quadrennium  of  evangelistic 
thrust  under  the  motto  “One  — that  the  World  May  Believe”. 


General  characteristics 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  attempt  to  characterize  a church  body  which  in 
its  present  form  is  only  in  its  second  quadrennium.  In  very  real  ways  the 
character  of  the  church  is  still  evolving  as  the  process  of  merger  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  differing  but  related  traditions  continues.  But  it  is  possible  to 
delineate  in  broad  strokes  some  of  the  features  of  the  present  Wesleyan 
Church. 

Membership  of  the  The  Wesleyan  Church  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  the  British  Isles  is  over  94,000  with  over  half  that  many  again  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  membership  translates  into  about  3,000  churches, 
over  1,000  of  which  are  on  various  mission  fields  of  the  American  church.  But 
such  figures  are  somewhat  deceptive.  Average  attendance  at  Sunday  worship 
in  1973  was  about  156,000,  while  average  Sunday  school  attendance  exceeded 
that  figure  by  another  25,000.  In  the  same  year,  total  Sunday  school  enrol- 
ment for  the  world  was  about  300,000. 

United  States  membership  is  centred  in  the  midwest,  especially  in  Indiana 
where  there  are  about  15%  of  Wesleyan  congregations.  Denominational  head- 
quarters are  in  Marion,  Indiana.  Also  relatively  heavily  populated  with 
Wesleyans  are  western  and  upstate  New  York,  Michigan  and  Ohio.  Over 
15%  of  American  Wesleyans  are  to  be  found  in  the  Carolinas,  a major  centre 
of  Wesleyan  anti-slavery  evangelism  before  the  Civil  War. 

Wesleyan  membership  and  missions  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  centred 
in  Africa  (especially  Sierra  Leone,  Zambia,  Mozambique  and  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa);  the  Caribbean  (especially  Puerto  Rico,  Haiti,  Barbados, 
Antigua  and  Trinidad);  northern  South  America;  and  the  Far  East  and 
Australasia  (especially  the  Philippines,  Australia  and  New  Guinea).  There  is 
also  emerging  a Wesleyan  World  Fellowship  that  promotes  national  and 
indigenous  leadership  while  gathering  various  General  Conferences  into  a 
wider  fellowship  bound  to  a statement  of  the  “Essentials  of  The  Wesleyan 
Church”.  The  Wesleyan  World  Fellowship  consists  of  large  national  or 
regional  conferences  that  are  broken  down  into  districts  composed  of  local 
congregations. 

A particular  feature  of  the  Wesleyan  system  is  an  equal  number  of  lay  and 
ministerial  delegates  to  quadrennial  General  Conferences  and  annual  District 
Conferences.  Local  churches  have  a fair  amount  of  “congregational” 
autonomy  and  call  pastors  subject  to  final  district  approval. 

American  national  leadership  is  vested  in  a board  of  four  General  Super- 
intendents and  a series  of  General  Officers  and  General  Secretaries  who 
administer  such  areas  as  publications  (the  denominational  organ  is  The 
Wesleyan  Advocate ),  educational  institutions,  extension  and  evangelism, 
Sunday  schools,  world  missions,  youth  and  various  auxiliaries  for  men, 
women,  and  so  on. 


The  Wesleyan  Church  and  its  antecedant  bodies  have  given  particular 
emphasis  to  education.  In  America,  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  played 
a major  role  in  the  founding  of  Adrian  College  (Michigan)  and  Wheaton 
College  (Illinois),  and  despite  its  small  size  still  supports  the  following  colleges: 
Bartlesville  Wesleyan  (South  Carolina),  Houghton  (New  York),  Marion 
(Indiana),  and  United  Wesleyan  (Pennsylvania).  Seminary  education  is  pro- 
vided through  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  Foundation,  now  located  at  Asbury 
Theological  Seminary  (Kentucky).  Beyond  these  institutions  are  two  high- 
school-level  academies  and  a number  of  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Distinctive  Emphases 

As  already  indicated  above  in  the  historical  sections  of  this  essay,  The 
Wesleyan  Church  strives  to  perpetuate  the  values  of  the  Wesleyan  revival  as 
mediated  by  the  American  holiness  movement.  This  concern  does  not  imme- 
diately translate  into  “doctrinal”  distinctives,  but  finds  expression  in  a broader 
concern  for  spiritual  life  and  vitality.  While  not  neglecting  evangelism,  the 
characteristic  message  of  The  Wesleyan  Church  is  directed  more  to  the 
Christian.  The  Wesleyan  concern  is  for  a “fullness”  of  Christian  experience 
and  character  that  finds  expression  in  the  Methodist  understanding  of  “entire 
sanctification”  and  “Christian  perfection”. 

As  history  would  indicate,  this  emphasis  gives  heavy  weight  to  questions 
of  morality  and  ethics.  General  Rules  concerning  behaviour  are  as  important 
as  doctrines.  This  thrust  found  earlier  outworking  in  the  abolitionist  struggle 
and  the  later  turn  of  the  Pilgrims  towards  the  poor  of  the  inner-city  who  were 
being  neglected  by  more  established  churches.  Another  consistent  theme  has 
been  a “separation”  from  the  “world”  that  has  often  found  expression  in 
simplicity  of  dress  and  modesty  of  life-style.  Opposition  to  the  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages  and  tobacco  has  tied  the  various  branches  of  The  Wesleyan 
Church  closely  to  temperance  and  prohibition  movements,  including  the 
Prohibition  Party  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

In  doctrine,  The  Wesleyan  Church  is  generally  conservative.  Its  articles 
of  religion  are  generally  in  the  Anglican-Methodist  tradition,  though  modified 
to  express  later  developments.  Among  these  variations  would  be  such  themes 
as  (1)  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  American  fundamentalist  doctrine 
of  Scripture  expressed  in  terms  of  “inerrancy”  (this  change  was  made  in  the 
1950s  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  began  to  participate  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Evangelicals);  (2)  the  addition  of  an  article  on  “relative  duties”  that 
emphasizes  the  twofold  character  of  the  love  commandment  in  order  to 
affirm  such  points  as  human  equality  and  the  necessity  of  ordering  human  life 
according  to  divine  demands;  (3)  the  dropping  of  articles  on  such  themes  of 
the  English  Reformation  as  “works  of  supererogation”,  “purgatory”,  the 
“marriage  of  ministers”,  the  “rites  and  ceremonies”  of  the  church,  etc.; 
(4)  the  addition  of  articles  on  such  themes  as  “regeneration”,  “entire  sanctifi- 
cation”, the  “gifts  of  the  Spirit”  (conveying  a critique  of  “pentecostal”  piety), 
and  such  aspects  of  eschatology  as  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  judgment  of  mankind,  and  final  destiny. 
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In  general,  additions  to  the  articles  of  religion  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  American  “evangelicalism”  — though  with  some  restraint.  The  Wesleyan 
Church  has  insisted  on  tolerance  in  some  issues  that  have  been  divisive  in  other 
contexts.  For  example,  it  retains  the  baptism  of  infants,  but  allows  for  the 
convictions  of  those  affirming  only  “adult  baptism”  and  leaves  entirely  open 
the  question  of  the  mode  of  baptism.  Similarly,  it  affirms  the  “personal  and 
imminent”  return  of  Christ,  but  does  not  take  a position  on  the  millennial 
question  that  has  separated  various  of  the  American  evangelical  traditions. 

Liturgy  and  hymnody  of  The  Wesleyan  Church  are  a subtle  blend  of 
classical  Methodist  materials  with  the  ethos  of  the  camp-meetings.  The 
hymnal,  produced  cooperatively  with  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  draws  on 
the  whole  tradition  of  the  Church  (from  plain  song  to  German  chorales),  but 
also  includes  Methodist  favourites  and  materials  from  revival  and  camp- 
meeting traditions.  Similarly,  established  liturgies  for  major  services  and  the 
celebration  of  communion  are  largely  Methodist,  echoing  the  phraseology  of 
the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


The  Ministry  of  Women 

In  view  of  current  discussions,  the  Wesleyan  experience  with  the  ordination 
of  women  may  be  of  interest  in  the  broader  church  world.  Methodism  has 
always  allowed  women  a greater  role  than  most  Christian  traditions.  Wesley 
had  appointed  women  as  “class  leaders”  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Wesleyan 
Revival  and  gradually  gave  approval  to  a preaching  role.  The  merger  that 
produced  The  Wesleyan  Church  brought  together  two  bodies  which  had 
extended  this  practice  to  ordination  and  had  raised  the  whole  to  the  level  of  a 
major  principle. 

In  pre-Civil  War  America,  both  revivalism  and  abolitionism  gave  major 
impetus  to  feminism  and  the  ordination  of  women  (in  part  because  of  similar 
problems  in  interpreting  passages  on  women  and  slavery  — and  the  conjoining 
of  the  issues  in  the  favourite  text  of  Galatians  3 : 28).  The  Wesleyans  had 
close  connections  with  early  feminist  currents  and  the  early  ordination  of 
women.  The  first  Woman’s  Rights  Conventions  of  1848  that  called  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York.  And  in  1853  Luther  Lee  preached  the  sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Antoinette  Brown,  the  first  woman  to  be  ordained.  The  Rev. 
Brown  was  a Congregationalist,  but  a graduate  of  Oberlin  College  which  at 
this  time  shared  the  Wesleyan  conjunction  of  perfectionism  and  abolitionism 
more  than  any  other  institution.  Lee’s  sermon  was  entitled  “Woman’s  Right 
to  Preach  the  Gospel”  and  is  a vigorous  defence  of  the  practice  on  biblical 
grounds  that  can  be  read  with  profit  today.  The  Wesleyans  did  not  begin  to 
ordain  women  for  another  decade.  After  some  controversy,  the  practice 
gained  acceptance  and  flourished,  particularly  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  holiness  traditions  that  descended  from  Phoebe  Palmer  preserved  the 
same  practice,  but  gave  it  a different  grounding  in  Scripture.  In  1859  Phoebe 


Palmer  published  a sizeable  treatise  entitled  The  Promise  of  the  Father  which 
argued  for  the  right  of  women  to  preach  on  the  basis  of  the  prophecy  from  the 
book  of  Joel  which  is  quoted  in  Acts  2:  “ ...  in  the  last  days  ...  I will  pour 
out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy.” 
This  argument  became  one  of  the  most  constant  features  of  the  late  19th 
century  and  early  20th  century  holiness  and  pentecostal  traditions.  It  flour- 
ished especially  amidst  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  imminent,  premillennial 
return  of  Christ  and  a growing  longing  for  the  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
described  in  the  Acts  account  of  Pentecost. 

About  the  time  of  the  1897  founding  of  the  International  Holiness  Union, 
Seth  Cook  Rees  published  a book  entitled  The  Ideal  Pentecostal  Church  (the 
word  “pentecostal”  here  describing  the  focus  on  the  Holy  Spirit  rather  than 
the  glossolalia  of  the  later  Pentecostal  movement).  Among  fourteen  qualities 
of  the  ideal  church  is  that  it  is  “without  distinction  as  to  sex”.  Rees  argued 
that  in  Paradise  woman  was  man’s  equal,  but  that  since  the  fall  she  has  been 
again  elevated  by  the  “light  of  the  gospel”  until  “at  Pentecost  she  stands  a 
second  Eve”.  On  this  basis  Rees  insisted  that  “nothing  but  jealousy,  prejudice, 
bigotry,  and  a stingy  love  for  bossing  in  men  have  prevented  woman’s  public 
recognition  by  the  Church.  No  church  that  is  acquainted  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  object  to  the  public  ministry  of  women.  We  know  scores  of  women 
who  can  preach  the  gospel  with  a clearness,  a power  and  an  efficiency  seldom 
equalled  by  men.” 

Rees  and  other  early  Pilgrim  leaders  put  these  convictions  into  practice  by 
marrying  ordained  ministers  and  sharing  “co-pastorate”  arrangements  with 
them.  In  some  sections  of  the  church  a full  third  of  the  ordained  ministers 
were  likely  to  be  women.  But  with  the  increasing  institutionalization  and 
consequent  professionalization  of  the  ministry  (especially  since  World  War  II), 
this  practice  has  declined,  though  there  remain  a number  of  ordained  women, 
some  of  whom  serve  churches. 

The  Wesleyan  Church  and  Ecumenism 

The  Wesleyan  Church  and  its  antecedant  bodies  have  not  shared  the 
exclusivism  of  some  similar  bodies.  Holiness  evangelism  has  always  had  an 
“inter-denominational”  cast  and  the  present  Discipline  recognizes  that  the 
Wesleyan  Revival  “adapted  itself  to  and  gave  new  vitality  and  purpose  to 
various  kinds  of  church  organizations”.  And  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
affirms  that  the  articles  of  religion  exist  not  only  to  preserve  a distinct  heritage, 
but  also  to  “prepare  the  way  for  more  effective  cooperation  with  other  branches 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  that  makes  for  the  advancement  of  God’s  king- 
dom among  men”. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  major  branches  of 
The  Wesleyan  Church  were  originally  somewhat  “sectarian”  splits  from  within 
the  larger  Methodist  Church  in  America.  This  experience  has  made  the  new 
denomination  rather  leary  of  the  larger  “mainline”  churches,  and  these 
concerns  have  been  somewhat  intensified  by  interaction  with  American 
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evangelicalism  and  fundamentalism.  As  a result  The  Wesleyan  Church  has 
largely  stood  aloof  from  such  conciliar  movements  as  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  United  States. 

With  a much  smaller  context,  however,  The  Wesleyan  Church  has  been  to 
a degree  ecumenically  active  in  the  American  National  Association  of  Evangel- 
icals, and  even  more  in  the  Christian  Holiness  Association.  This  latter  organi- 
zation works  to  coordinate  the  activity  of  perhaps  a score  of  bodies  produced 
by  the  American  holiness  movement.  The  CHA  has  forged  a programme  with 
a high  level  of  inter-denominational  cooperation.  Efforts  to  effect  “confedera- 
tion” in  the  CHA  during  the  mid-1960s  were  perhaps  premature.  Emphasis 
now  falls  on  a series  of  “cooperative  ministries”  that  include  the  joint  publi- 
cation of  Sunday  school  curricula  and  a common  theological  fellowship  of 
scholars,  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Society. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  emphasize  the  “unitive”  thrust  that  has 
resulted  in  the  complex  series  of  mergers  noted  above.  This  force  found  further 
expression  in  the  merging  conference  of  1968  in  a vote  to  pursue  merger 
discussions  with  the  Free  Methodist  Church.  This  body  was  formed  about 
1860  and  had  particular  affinities  with  Wesleyan  Methodism.  The  word 
“free”  in  the  name  of  the  denomination  expressed  a complex  of  themes  that 
was  characteristically  “holiness”:  (1)  abolitionism,  (2)  “free  pews”  in  oppo- 
sition to  “pew  rentals”  that  excluded  the  poor,  (3)  a “free”  style  of  worship 
that  emphasized  congregational  singing  rather  than  musical  instruments, 
(4)  freedom  from  sin  in  the  experience  of  entire  sanctification,  and  so  on.  The 
Free  Methodist  Church  has  developed  along  lines  parallel  to  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  and  is  today  comparable  in  size  and  characteristics  to  The  Wesleyan 
Church.  Recent  merger  discussions  have  foundered  somewhat  over  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  (Free  Methodists  are  less  committed  to  the  “inerrancy” 
formulation),  but  a Committee  on  Merger  Exploration  has  proposed  a basis 
of  merger  that  waits  for  Wesleyan  approval  in  the  1976  General  Conference. 
If  accepted,  the  merger  could  occur  before  the  end  of  the  decade.  It  is  possible 
that  this  merger  process  could  then  continue  with  other  holiness  bodies. 


XII:  The  Christ  Apostolic  Church 
Its  History,  Beliefs  and  Organization 


History  and  origins 

I 

The  Christ  Apostolic  Church  (CAC),  with  its  headquarters  in  Nigeria,  is  a 
distinctly  African  church  which  identifies  itself  as  a pentecostal  church  believing 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  prophecy  and  divine  healing.  Its  history  can  be 
traced  directly  to  Apostle  J.  A.  Babalola  who  was  called  by  God  in  November 
1928  to  found  a new  movement  and  to  set  out  on  an  evangelistic  campaign. 
Before  that  time,  however,  there  were  several  important  developments  which 
had  taken  place  within  Nigeria  which  can  be  associated  with  the  origins  of  the 
Christ  Apostolic  Church  and  whose  leaders  later  came  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  founding  of  the  CAC  mission. 

An  important  movement,  which  began  in  1918,  was  the  Precious  or 
Diamond  Society  (later  to  become  the  Faith  Tabernacle)  which  started  as  a 
special  prayer  meeting  in  St  Saviour’s  Anglican  Church  in  Ijebu-Ode,  Nigeria. 
This  small  “praying-band”,  meeting  regularly  for  prayer  and  spiritual  instruc- 
tion, soon  expanded,  though  still  operating  within  the  Anglican  Church.  One 
of  the  most  learned  of  its  members,  Mr  D.  O.  Odubanjo  (later  to  become  one 
of  the  first  ordained  pastors  and  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  CAC),  played 
an  important  role  in  the  early  stages  of  the  movement  in  developing  contacts 
and  communication  with  Pastor  A.  Clark,  the  American  leader  of  the  Faith 
Tabernacle  which  published  a religious  magazine,  The  Sword  of  the  Spirit. 
These  contacts  greatly  influenced  the  early  preaching  and  evangelism  of  the 
Precious  or  Diamond  Society  — which  was  soon  being  called  Fate  Tahernako 
(Faith  Tabernacle)  by  those  to  whom  they  preached  and  gave  the  magazine. 
Mr  Odubanjo  was  later  elected  as  leader  of  the  Society  during  one  of  their 
prayer  meetings;  the  practice  of  electing  leaders  of  the  church  at  prayer  meetings 
was  thus  established  and  is  still  carried  on  today. 

By  1922  tension  had  developed  between  the  Society  and  the  Anglican 
Church  over  such  practices  as  divine  healing  and  reliance  on  dreams  and 
visions  to  guide  the  Society,  and  such  rules  as  abstention  from  the  use  of 
medicine,  dancing,  drumming,  debt,  drinking,  gambling  and  mixing  with  non- 
Christians.  A break  with  the  Anglican  Church  was  inevitable  as  the  Society 
was  not  prepared  to  compromise  its  position.  Early  in  1922  the  Anglican 
Church  compelled  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  praying-band  to  give  up 
his  post  in  the  Synod  and  forced  the  teachers  who  were  members  of  the  Society 
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to  resign  their  jobs  as  well  as  withdraw  their  children  from  the  Anglican 
school.  In  response,  the  Society  held  its  first  meeting  as  a separate  church  on 
22  January  1922  and  established  a school  for  their  children. 

By  the  late  1920s,  the  Faith  Tabernacle  had  spread  to  Ibadan,  Lagos,  and 
parts  of  Yorubaland.  It  would  have  remained  a very  small,  independent  move- 
ment but  for  the  emergence  of  Joseph  Ayo  Babalola,  who  received  a prophetic 
call  in  1928  to  found  a new  religious  movement.  It  was  through  Mr  Daniel 
Ajibola,  a resident  of  Ibadan,  that  a meeting  was  later  arranged  to  bring 
together  Pastor  Odubanjo  and  Apostle  Babalola  since  there  was  so  much 
similarity  in  what  they  were  both  preaching.  In  that  meeting,  Babalola  gave 
a short  account  of  his  call  and  the  main  message  of  his  evangelism  and  preach- 
ing. The  leaders  of  the  Faith  Tabernacle,  who  had  gathered  at  Odubanjo’s 
house  in  Lagos,  all  accepted  his  message  and  call  joyfully.  In  order  that  their 
assent  be  complete,  the  senior  pastor  among  the  Faith  Tabernacle  leaders 
baptized  Babalola.  Thus  Odubanjo’s  Faith  Tabernacle,  which  had  existed 
independently  from  1918  to  1930,  and  Babal ola’s  Gospel,  which  he  had 
preached  from  1928  to  1930,  were  fused  together  as  one  religious  movement. 

The  great  revival  of  1930  organized  by  Babalola  strengthened  the  fusion, 
bringing  forth  a truly  pentecostal  church.  This  revival  spread  from  Ilesha  to 
Ibadan,  Ijebu,  Lagos,  Ekiti,  Akure,  Abeokuta,  Benin,  Calabar,  and  even  to 
Ghana  where  a similar  movement  had  been  started  under  the  leadership  of 
Pastor  Peter  Anim. 


Giving  name  to  the  movement 

The  need  for  a name  did  not  arise  until  after  1930  when  the  two  movements 
had  been  fused  and  assemblies  were  established  in  many  towns  and  villages. 
Both  the  former  members  of  the  Faith  Tabernacle  and  Babalola’s  new  con- 
verts saw  the  need  for  a definite  name  for  their  group,  and  thus  asked  Babalola 
to  ask  the  Lord  what  the  name  of  the  new  movement  should  be.  In  his  prayer, 
the  Lord  asked  Babalola  what  names  are  given  to  those  selling  cakes  or  salt. 
Babalola  replied  that  they  are  called  cake-sellers  or  salt-sellers.  The  Lord  then 
explained  to  him  that  a person’s  name  takes  after  his  work.  The  Lord  further 
asked  who  did  great  work  of  healing  and  wrought  wonders  like  Babalola. 
Babalola  replied  that  the  Apostles  did  similar  work.  Therefore  the  Lord 
inscribed  boldly  on  an  envelope  the  name  Apostolic  Church  for  the  new 
movement.  But  as  the  new  movement  was  organized  by  black  men  and 
mainly  in  African  countries,  the  name  African  Apostolic  Church  was  adopted. 

In  1939,  after  a break  with  British  Apostolic  missionaries  who  had  been 
associated  with  the  movement,  the  name  was  changed  to  Nigerian  Apostolic 
Church,  and  later  to  United  Apostolic  Church  (UAC)  in  view  of  the  asso- 
ciation with  Apostles  in  Ghana.  But  as  this  led  to  confusion  with  the  United 
Africa  Company,  a trading  firm,  the  church  finally  adopted  the  name  Christ 
Apostolic  Church  in  May  1943. 


The  tenets  and  beliefs 


The  teachings  of  the  church  grow  out  of  many  sources.  The  most  important 
source,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  others,  is  the  Bible  — regarded  as  the 
holy  word  of  God  — all  of  which  must  be  accepted.  Also  shaping  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  are  the  remarkable  soul-searching  sermons  of  the  early 
fathers.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  borrowings  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  readings 
in  European  and  American  literature  such  as  The  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  church  also  benefits  from  the  various  tensions  within  it 
which  resulted  in  members  leaving  or  breaking  with  the  Apostolic  Church 
which  had  ties  in  Bradford,  England.  For  instance,  the  Christ  Apostolic 
leaders  formulated  their  own  doctrine  on  medicine  and  healing  more  precisely 
after  rejecting  the  plea  of  the  English  missionaries  for  the  prophylactic  use  of 
medicine,  and  this  resulted  in  the  break  with  the  Apostolic  Church  in  1939-40. 
At  present,  the  doctrines  which  the  church  accepts,  strictly  adheres  to  and 
teaches  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  Trinity  of  the  persons  therein. 

2.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature;  the  necessity  for  Repentance  and 
Regeneration,  and  the  Eternal  Doom  of  the  finally  impenitent. 

3.  The  Virgin  Birth,  Sinless  Life,  Atoning  Death,  Triumphant  Resurrection, 
Ascension  and  Abiding  Intercession  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His 
second  coming  and  millennial  reign  on  earth. 

4.  Justification  and  Sanctification  of  the  Believer  through  the  finished  work 
of  Christ. 

5.  The  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  believers,  with  signs  following. 

6.  The  nine  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  edification,  exhortation  and 
comfort  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  (These  spiritual  gifts 
are  not  withdrawn  but  are  still  in  the  Church.) 

7.  The  Sacraments  of  Baptism  by  immersion,  and  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It 
is  only  the  adults  who  could  accept  or  reject  Christ  that  are  admitted  for 
baptism.  The  baptized  and  surrendered  Christians  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Bread  and  Wine,  emblematic  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  served  to  the  partakers.  We  do  not  believe  in  outward  con- 
firmation. 

8.  Divine  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

9.  Church  government  by  Apostles,  Prophets,  Evangelists,  Pastors,  Teachers, 
Elders,  Deacons. 

10.  The  possibility  of  falling  from  Grace. 

1 1 . The  obligatory  nature  of  Tithes  and  Offerings. 

12.  Divine  Healing  through  obedience  to  the  command  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  Faith  in  His  Name  and  Merit  of  His  Blood  for  all  Sickness, 
Diseases  and  Infirmities. 
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13.  Faith  in  God,  the  “Jehovah  Jireh”,  to  supply  all  your  financial  needs 
without  going  into  debt  or  borrowing  money  or  interest.  To  be  content 
with  having  food  and  raiment.  “Godliness  with  contentment  is  a great 
gain”,  and  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  (Phil.  4 : 4-9;  Rom. 
13  : 8;  I Tim.  6 : 6-10). 

Apart  from  these  doctrines,  it  is  important  to  note  some  of  the  church’s 
other  beliefs: 

1.  Prayer  and  fasting:  The  church  members  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  which  has  rightly  been  said  to  be  “the  focal  point  of  all  their  doctrines 
and  practices”.  To  appreciate  the  place  of  prayer  in  the  church,  we  may  refer 
to  a comparison  made  by  the  church’s  General  Evangelist,  D.  O.  Babajide, 
in  his  pamphlet  Agbara  Adura  (“The  Power  of  Prayer”):  “Prayer  to  CAC 
members  is  like  a power-house  built  by  God  and  the  Saints  in  heaven,  like  a 
source  of  water  for  all  to  be  refreshed,  an  everlasting  fire  to  give  light  and 
heat  to  all  who  need  it,  a big  factory  to  produce  different  kinds  of  products,  a 
key  to  the  treasure-house  of  God,  a great  light  to  reveal  all  devilish  acts,  a 
barrack  for  heavenly  soldiers,  a centre  where  all  our  faults  may  be  repaired 
and  a gate  which  leads  to  God.”  When  accompanied  with  fasting,  prayer  is 
believed  to  be  able  to  accomplish  the  impossible. 

2.  Prophecy  and  visions:  Prayer  and  fasting  are  also  accompanied  by 
prophecy  and  visions  as  a way  of  knowing  God’s  will  with  regard  to  the 
activities  of  the  church  and  the  daily  lives  of  the  members.  The  church  gives 
room  for  prophecy,  speaking  in  tongues  and  interpretation  and  in  visions 
which  do  not  run  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 

3 . Divine  or  Christian  healing:  The  church  believes  that  divine  or  Christian 
healing  is  one  of  the  three  pillars  on  which  the  Church  of  Christ  rests,  along 
with  salvation  from  sin  and  reliance  on  God  for  all  our  needs.  The  basis  of 
this  belief  is  the  full  atonement  made  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  church  accepts  the 
benefits  of  his  blood  for  spiritual  healing  from  sin  (soul  salvation)  and  those 
of  his  stripped  body  for  physical  healing.  As  Christ  the  great  Physician  is  still 
alive  and  the  same  today,  Merciful  as  He  is,  the  church  accepts  him  as  the 
Healer  of  its  physical  illnesses,  which  were  a result  of  sin  or  unbelief  of 
some  kind. 

For  any  type  of  medical  needs,  church  members  seek  relief  through  indi- 
vidual prayer  or  prayers  of  the  congregation  or  they  may  travel  to  visit  a noted 
prophet  and  healer  who  is  endowed  with  the  gift  of  healing.  There  are  also 
divine  centres  such  as  the  “lie  Asbara  Adura”  (Power  House)  in  Ibadan  and 
the  “lie  Abiye  ’’(Faith  Home)  in  Ede.  The  Christ  Apostolics  firmly  believe 
that  no  divine  healing  can  be  achieved  without  “Igbagbo”  (faith)  and  “Igbe- 
kele”  (trust)  in  Christ  the  healer  and  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ  on  the 
cross;  these  two  cardinal  religious  virtues  are  the  bedrock  of  the  spiritua  power 
of  a Christian. 

4.  Angelology,  demonology  and  occultism:  The  CAC  in  its  beliefs  does 
not  have  any  special  place  for  the  angels  and  demons.  Some  prophets  of  the 
church  may  have  seen  angels  in  visions  or  considered  these  divine  messengers 


as  powerful  and  able  to  assist  in  time  of  need,  yet  the  generality  of  the  church 
does  not  give  any  consideration  to  the  importance  or  otherwise  of  the  angels 
and  demons.  The  latter  are  regarded  as  some  of  the  powers  of  darkness  which 
have  no  hold  on  any  Christian  who  steadfastly  clings  to  God. 

The  church  does  believe,  however,  that  occultism  and  secret  societies  are 
the  work  of  Satan,  the  work  of  darkness.  If  any  member  of  the  church  is 
known  to  practise  occultism,  he  will  be  excommunicated;  but  he  may  be 
reaccepted  if  he  repents.  New  converts  who  happen  to  have  practised  occultism 
before  conversion  must  surrender  their  occultic  instruments  for  destruction 
before  they  are  accepted  into  the  fold. 

5.  Marriage:  This  social  institution  is  regarded  as  divinely  sanctioned  and, 
therefore,  viewed  with  every  seriousness  it  deserves.  Thus  every  male  member 
of  the  church  must  be  monogamist  and  joined  in  holy  wedlock  according  to 
God’s  commandment  (Heb.  13:4).  Polygamy  is  not  tolerated,  except  if  the 
polygamist  hopes  to  make  the  appropriate  adjustments  by  taking  the  first  wife 
if  she  is  a Christian.  For  those  to  be  joined  in  holy  wedlock,  their  standing 
with  regard  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  constitution  of  the  church 
is  thoroughly  investigated  before  any  celebration  is  performed.  Once  a couple 
are  joined  together,  divorce  is  not  accepted  except  for  adultery  (Matt.  5 : 32; 
19  : 9);  such  divorcees  shall  have  no  right  to  remarry  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  marriage  is  an  institution  of  God. 

6.  Drums,  dancing,  drink  and  adornment:  The  CAC  forbids  and  declares 
as  abomination  for  any  member  of  the  church  dancing  to  drums  which  are 
used  for  worldly  pleasures.  Such  drums  include  the  “Dundun”  and  “Gangan”, 
the  Yoruba  talking  drums.  No  member  of  the  church  is  allowed  to  attend 
any  organized  social  dances.  Neither  is  anyone  allowed  to  employ  drummers, 
orchestras  or  bands,  nor  to  throw  a dance  or  drink  party,  be  it  for  a marriage, 
funeral  or  chieftaincy  title  celebrations. 

It  is  particularly  forbidden  for  any  church  member  to  drink  palm- wine,  or 
any  strong  drink  such  as  gin,  whisky  and  beer.  Chewing  of  powdered  or  raw 
tobacco  leaves,  smoking  of  piped  or  wrapped  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  wearing 
of  any  form  of  adornments,  forming  societies  with  non-Christians,  which 
often  leads  to  wearing  common  clothes,  are  all  strictly  forbidden. 

It  is  believed  that  all  these  things  destroy  the  body,  character  and  life  of 
human  beings;  and  they  draw  multitudes  of  people  to  hell  (Prov.  23  : 20-21; 
Jer.  35  : 8;  I Cor.  15  : 33;  II  Cor.  6 : 14). 

7.  Summons:  It  is  unacceptable  to  the  church  for  any  individual  or  a congre- 
gation to  summon  anyone  to  a court  of  law  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  Only 
saints  have  the  right  to  settle  and  give  judgment  amongst  the  children  of  God 
(I  Cor.  6 : 1-5).  But  it  is  permissible  to  attend  a law  court  to  answer  summons 
in  any  way  laid  down  by  law  if  all  attempts  to  settle  out  of  court  with  an 
accuser  fail.  The  church,  however,  has  a lawyer  whose  duty  is  to  appear  in 
court  on  behalf  of  the  church  if  need  be,  to  prepare  any  relevant  documents 
on  behalf  of  the  church,  and  explain  legal  implications  affecting  the  law  of 
the  land. 


8.  Worship  and  other  church  activities 

a)  Church  services:  Worship  in  the  CAC  is  different  from,  and  more 
informal  than,  what  obtains  in  older  established  denominations  like  the 
Methodist  and  Anglican  churches.  Prayers  and  sermons,  for  instance,  are 
said  extemporaneously.  Originally,  the  CAC  had  no  set  order  for  conducting 
its  various  services,  principally  because  the  Holy  Spirit  was  allowed  to  guide 
any  officiating  minister  in  the  conduct  of  any  service.  By  1946,  however,  the 
church  had  published  a book,  The  Constitution  and  the  Order  of  Service , 
which  gave  a set  pattern  to  the  order  of  worship.  Later,  in  1965,  the  church 
took  over  the  publication  of  Order  of  Services  of  the  Christ  Apostolic  Church 
(which  had  originally  been  prepared  by  Pastor  J.  B.  Orogun  in  1955  and  had 
been  added  to  by  several  other  pastors  and  leaders  in  the  church),  which 
includes  orders  of  services  for  morning  and  evening  worship  and  other  impor- 
tant divine  services,  such  as  order  of  Sunday  school,  order  of  testimony 
service,  order  of  service  for  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  induction  service  for 
the  pastors  and  workers  of  a church.  In  spite  of  this  book,  many  ministers 
may  occasionally  prefer  the  informal  way  of  conducting  church  services  when 
they  feel  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  so  to  do. 

A short  description  of  one  of  our  services  may  give  some  insight  into  the 
spirituality  of  the  Christ  Apostolics.  The  morning  service  normally  starts  at 
9.00  a. m.  People  arrive  half  an  hour  before,  and  spend  the  time  praying  and 
singing  choruses.  Many  of  these  chants,  often  made  up  spontaneously,  are 
popular  and  known  by  heart  by  the  congregation.  Just  before  the  service 
begins,  the  singing  stops  and  the  minister  commences,  following  an  order  of 
worship.  Some  of  the  interesting  features  noticeable  in  most  of  our  services, 
which  are  in  a sense  unique  to  the  Aladura  churches,  include  the  following: 
prayers  are  not  read  from  a book  but  extemporized  by  the  elders  or  the  congre- 
gation, either  quietly  or  loudly;  nearly  all  prayers  start  with  the  favourite 
expression  “L’oruko  Jesu”  (In  the  name  of  Jesus),  three  times,  and  also  end 
with  a somewhat  similar  expression,  “L’oruko  Jesu  Kristi,  Oluwa  wa,  Amin” 
(In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord,  Amen);  the  praying  is  virtuoso, 
lyrical,  and  earnest,  phrases  and  petitions  strung  rhapsodically  together,  with 
frequent  invocation,  not  at  all  restrained  or  stereotyped,  sometimes  so  earnest, 
with  shaking  and  expressive  gestures  of  the  hands  . . . ; thunderous  “Amin”s 
(Amen)  are  said  within  prayers  and  at  the  end  of  prayer;  most  of  the  sermons 
aim  at  stressing  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  especially  that  of  divine  or  Chris- 
tian healing;  preachers  often  require  the  congregation  to  read  out  the  biblical 
texts  they  announce  while  preaching;  shouts  of  “Halleluyah”  and  the  singing 
of  short  choruses  usually  punctuate  the  sermon;  at  the  end  of  every  service, 
the  whole  congregation,  led  by  any  inspired  member,  shouts  and  gives  glory 
to  God. 

b)  The  church ’s  prayer  life:  Earlier  we  mentioned  that  prayer  is  the  focal 
point  of  all  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  church.  Every  member  of  the 
church  is  expected  to  know  how  to  pray  from  the  heart  through  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  8 : 26-27).  While  praying,  there  is  no  adoration  of 


sacred  objects,  burning  of  candles  or  incense,  using  special  fire,  incantation 
and  special  names  of  angels  except  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  4 : 12). 

A member  is  expected  to  pray  regularly,  without  ceasing.  Yet  there  are 
special  hours  of  prayer  for  individuals  at  their  homes,  especially  in  the  mission 
house.  These  are  6.00  a.m.,  9.00  a.m.,  12.00  noon,  3.00  p.m.,  6.00  p.m., 
9.00  p.m.,  12.00  midnight  and  3.00  a.m.  Apart  from  the  individual  prayers, 
there  are  daily  prayer  meetings  for  each  assembly  every  morning  at  6.00  or 
6.30  a.m.  and  every  evening  at  5.00  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
Special  weekly  prayer  meetings  are  also  arranged  for  various  categories  of 
members  of  the  church,  including  the  various  groups  of  church  societies, 
pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers,  and  barren  women  or  those  expecting 
pregnancies.  In  some  assemblies,  congregational  prayer  meetings  with  fasting 
are  conducted  during  the  last  three  days  of  every  month. 

c)  Revivals  (Isoji):  One  of  the  most  important  areas  of  the  church’s 
praying  life  which  has  become  the  key  practical  tenet  is  the  revival  service. 
It  is  a constant  theme  preached  by  many  of  the  ministers,  especially  the  church 
leaders,  who  constantly  emphasize  the  need  for  great  revivals  like  those  of 
the  1930s. 

The  CAC  revivals  are  not  only  “the  product  of  an  individual  prophet’s 
mission”.  Very  often  they  are  deliberately  organized  by  some  assemblies  to 
serve  special  purposes.  Most  revivals,  especially  the  daily  ones,  are  held  for 
the  spiritual  reawakening  of  the  church;  old  churches  are  restored  and  new 
ones  established  as  a result  of  organized  revivals.  The  frequent  quarrels 
within  the  assemblies  are  healed  through  revivals.  Other  effects  of  revivals  in 
the  CAC  can  be  seen  in  the  areas  of  healing  and  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Pentecostal  baptism),  a necessity  for  every  member  of  the  assembly.  The 
large  revivals  definitely  are  those  that  concern  the  special  mission  of  individual 
prophets,  serving  the  purposes  of  spreading  the  Gospel,  warning  of  the  dangers 
of  the  last  days,  and  healing  people  from  various  kinds  of  illnesses. 

The  revivalist  is  strongly  backed  by  one  or  more  assemblies  of  the  church 
that  provide  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  success  of  the  meeting.  Most 
active  in  these  revival  meetings  are  the  youth,  some  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  praying-bands  of  the  church.  For  these  youth,  revival  is  an  answer  to 
their  prayers,  a vindication  of  their  beliefs  and  an  avenue  to  actively  use  their 
talents  in  the  Lord’s  service. 

Some  features  of  revivals  include  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even 
on  non-Christians,  the  giving  of  testimony  by  those  who  have  been  released 
of  their  sickness  or  other  sociological  and  psychological  problems,  and,  of 
course,  the  acceptance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  front  of  a crowd  of  people.  Many 
of  those  healed  testify  to  the  power  of  God,  and  those  who  get  converted 
remain  staunch  members  of  the  CAC.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  the 
old  established  churches  make  disparaging  remarks  about  the  CAC  as  a 
church  of  the  “sick  people”. 

d)  Praying-bands:  Most  active  in  the  CAC  revivals  and,  in  fact,  in  all 
activities  of  the  church  are  the  members  of  the  praying-band,  a group  of 


believers  of  like  mind  who,  in  response  to  the  challenge  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Matt.  17  : 21),  meet  together  to  pray  and  fast  in  order  to  combat  any  diffi- 
culty. The  band  ranges  from  a few  friends  who  get  together  quite  informally 
to  assist  one  another  in  prayer,  to  a praying-band  which  is  organized  with 
branches  in  different  churches  under  a central  but  loose  management.  The 
first  praying-band  was  the  “Egbe  Afadurajagun”  (The  Praying  Battalion) 
which  came  into  existence  in  the  early  1950s  under  the  leadership  of  Pastor 
Babajide,  who  was  an  assistant  to  Apostle  Babalola  and  is  now  the  General 
Evangelist  of  the  church.  In  1965,  the  name  was  changed  to  “Egbe  Imole- 
Aiye”  (the  Light  of  the  World  Society).  The  Society  is  very  well  organized 
and  managed,  with  branches  existing  in  almost  all  assemblies  of  the  mission. 
Members  of  the  Light  of  the  World  Society  contribute  immensely  to  the 
building  and  growth  of  the  CAC.  Apart  from  being  the  main  group  that 
organizes  constant  prayers  and  revivals  for  the  growth  of  the  mission,  the 
Society  supplies  the  church  v/ith  its  candidates  for  training  as  catechists, 
evangelists,  prophets  and  even  pastors.  Undoubtedly,  this  praying-band  is  the 
essence  of  the  CAC. 

Church  societies 

Membership  within  most  societies  is  supernumerary;  that  is,  members  may 
belong  to  one  or  a few  of  the  other  societies  in  the  church. 

1.  Societies  in  the  mission 

a)  Christ  Apostolic  Men  Association  (CAM A):  This  is  a union  of  all 
male  members  of  the  CAC;  an  individual  may  become  a member  only  through 
his  assembly.  Since  some  members  of  CAMA  also  belong  to  the  mission’s 
praying-band,  the  church  finds  this  league  of  men  a very  useful  evangelical 
arm.  CAMA  is  in  partnership  with  the  mission  in  training  church  teachers  and 
in  running  the  CAC  bookshop  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Akure.  The 
Association  has  also  participated  in  the  purchase  of  a printing  press  for  the 
mission. 

b)  The  Good  Women  Society:  This  is  CAMA’s  counterpart,  an  organiza- 
tion of  all  women  in  the  CAC.  The  Good  Women  Society  was  founded  in 
1944  at  Ile-Ife  during  the  CAC  Convention  of  that  year.  Since  its  inception, 
the  Good  Women  Society  has  shown  a dynamism  unparalleled  by  any  other 
church  society.  Among  the  establishments  of  the  Society  are  (i)  a large 
maternity  centre  at  Ede  where  all  midwives  of  the  mission  are  trained;  and 
(ii)  Babalola  Memorial  Girls  Grammar  School  Ilesha,  a college  built  in 
remembrance  of  Apostle  Joseph  Babalola.  Recently,  the  Good  Women 
Society  has  embarked  on  erecting  a permanent  hall  for  its  annual  convention, 
and  on  the  establishment  of  more  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

2.  Assembly  societies:  Besides  societies  which  embrace  men  or  women 
of  many  assemblies,  there  are  other  associations  whose  membership  is  re- 
stricted to  each  assembly.  These  societies  are  called  by  names  such  as  Elders’ 


Society,  the  Light  of  God  Shines  Society,  Salt  of  the  World  Society,  Charity 
Society,  Warriors  of  Christ  Society,  Morning  Star  Society,  Easter  Society,  and 
so  on.  Matters  discussed  at  their  meetings  indicate  the  role  of  the  societies  in 
each  assembly;  these  include  the  church  building  fund,  arrangements  for 
harvest,  new  equipment  for  the  church,  election  of  church  committees,  yearly 
ceremonies  like  the  Convention,  time  for  special  prayers  and  retreats.  The 
formation  of  each  new  society  depends  on  the  growth  of  the  congregation. 
In  fact,  it  is  by  being  a member  of  a society  that  one  is  recognized  as  a regular 
and  active  member  of  the  church. 

3.  Youth  societies:  The  last  category  of  societies  in  the  CAC  is  those 
organized  by  the  youth  themselves  who  are  also  members  of  the  assembly 
societies  mentioned  above.  Youth  association  has  been  a common  phenomenon 
in  the  CAC  since  the  inception  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  League  (YMCL) 
on  30  April  1944.  With  the  disintegration  of  the  first  YMCL,  the  CAC  Youth 
Congress  was  inaugurated  in  Lagos  in  October  1948.  Among  its  lofty  am- 
bitions were  the  establishing  of  a gospel  printing  plant,  a gospel  radio  village, 
retreat  camps,  all  in  a bid  “to  reach  the  Christ-less  masses  and  to  make  richer 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  churches  everywhere”.  Today  not  much  is  heard  about 
the  Congress,  but  its  place  has  been  taken  over  by  a revived  Lagos  branch  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  League. 

Another  versatile  youth  association  is  the  Christ  Apostolic  Progressive 
Union  (CAPU)  which  was  formed  in  the  early  1950s  by  CAC  students  in 
Oniyanrin  Assembly  in  Ibadan.  Like  the  Lagos  YMCL,  CAPU  organizes 
revivals  and  retreats,  provides  any  needed  equipment  for  the  assemblies,  and 
raises  the  banner  of  the  CAC  within  Ibadan  Christian  Youth  Council,  an 
organization  comprising  youths  from  all  Christian  denominations  in  Ibadan 
city. 

In  May  1970,  an  all-embracing  youth  organization,  the  CAC  Youth 
Fellowship,  was  inaugurated  with  permission  of  the  mission’s  Supreme 
Council.  This  Youth  Fellowship  organizes  between  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Monday  an  annual  retreat  in  Ibadan,  featuring  a series  of  activities  including 
talks,  revivals,  rendering  of  special  anthems,  etc.  The  success  of  this  meeting 
has  been  very  remarkable.  Since  a majority  of  the  participants  are  members 
of  the  praying-band,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
with  the  gifts  following,  are  added  attractions  to  participants  from  all  over  the 
mission  which  now  includes  leading  members  of  the  CAC. 

The  administration  of  the  Church 

Various  church  denominations  have  their  own  forms  of  government  or 
management.  As  a pentecostal  denomination,  the  CAC  is  administered  not 
by  bishops  nor  by  officiating  elders,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers  and  elders. 
God  sets  up  these  workers  for  perfecting  the  saints  into  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  tending  of  the  flock  (Eph. 
4:  11-13;  I Peter  5:  2). 


It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  for  our  early  leaders,  our  fathers  in  Christ,  to 
build  an  administrative  framework  capable  of  survival  until  today.  Through 
persecution,  material  and  manpower  handicaps,  and  of  course  self-reliance, 
these  fathers,  by  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  succeeded  in  laying  the  govern- 
mental foundation  on  which  we  still  continue  to  build.  Dependent  on  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  founders  of  the  church  unanimously  agreed 
in  1949  that  the  general  headquarters  of  the  mission  be  in  Lagos,  while  the 
missionary  headquarters,  the  seat  of  the  general  secretary  and  the  general 
treasurer  of  the  mission  remain  in  Ibadan. 

Assembly  Board  of  Elders:  Today,  each  assembly  of  the  CAC  enjoys 
some  measure  of  self-government  and  administers  its  own  affairs  under  the 
guidance  of  its  pastor  or  catechist  (teacher)  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
or  constitution  of  the  church.  It  is  governed  by  a Board  of  Elders,  made  up 
of  devout,  Spirit-filled,  experienced  full  members  of  the  assembly,  each  of 
whom  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  and  must  be  appointed  through  the 
laying-on  of  hands  and  prayers  (Acts  6 : 5-6).  The  district  superintendent, 
senior  pastor,  pastor  or  catechist  who  heads  the  church  is  normally  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Each  assembly  has  a patron  (and  also  a matron),  the  first 
of  all  the  elders. 

District  Executive  Council:  A considerable  number  of  assemblies  are 
formed  into  a district  for  easy  administration,  headed  by  a district  super- 
intendent. Each  district  has  an  executive  council,  consisting  of  all  the  ordained 
workers  and  one  or  two  elders  representing  each  assembly;  it  handles  matters 
beyond  the  competence  of  each  assembly. 

Section  Executive  Council:  A section  is  made  up  of  many  districts, 
and  its  executive  council  comprises  all  district  superintendents  and  district 
representatives  from  among  the  pastors  and  elders. 

General  Council:  Each  section’s  executive  council  is  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  General  Council  of  the  church,  a body  which  is  fully  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  districts  by  their  superintendents  and  some  elders.  The 
president  of  the  mission,  or  the  general  superintendent,  coordinates  the 
activities  of  this  body.  This  council,  which  meets  yearly  in  December,  receives 
reports  of  what  is  happening  throughout  the  whole  mission  and  solves  problems 
brought  before  it  and  within  its  competence.  It  also  suggests  new  policies 
and  refers  them  to  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  Supreme  Council:  This  policy-making  body  consists  of  the  president 
as  chairman,  the  general  superintendent,  all  assistant  general  superintendents, 
general  evangelist,  general  secretary  and  the  general  treasurer.  The  Supreme 
Council  formulates  policies,  safeguards  the  tenets  of  the  church,  and  meets  as 
many  times  as  necessary  to  handle  important  and  emergency  matters.  In 
short,  it  is  supreme  in  that  it  has  the  final  say  in  anything  affecting  the  CAC. 
Its  deliberations  are  passed  to  the  General  Council. 

Apart  from  these  councils,  there  are  committees  within  the  general  secre- 
tariat dealing  with  some  special  aspects  of  the  mission’s  work:  publicity, 
foreign  missionary,  church  education,  theological  institutions,  pastoral  train- 
ing institute,  and  the  evangelical  training  centre. 
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Conclusion 

Our  approach  in  the  foregoing  is  simply  to  introduce  to  Christendom  the 
Christ  Apostolic  Church,  a relatively  unknown  mission  outside  some  areas  of 
West  Africa.  For  less  than  sixty  years  of  its  existence,  the  CAC  has  grown 
from  pockets  of  persecuted  Christians  in  Ijebu-Ode,  Ilesha  and  Ibadan  in  the 
1930s  to  a mission  which  today  claims  about  half  a million  adherents  residing 
predominantly  in  Nigeria  and  Ghana.  Although  the  membership  of  the  CAC 
in  the  Christian  Council  of  Nigeria  (CCN)  was  formally  approved  on  27  July 
1967,  representatives  have  not  actively  participated  in  the  life  of  the  CCN. 
Curiously  enough,  the  CCN  is  affected  by  the  worship  and  spirituality  of  the 
CAC;  this  is  seen  in  the  CCN  members  who  have  adopted  some  aspects  of 
CAC  worship.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  CAC  is  very  suspicious  of 
what  they  like  to  call  the  “too-much-worldliness”  found  among  the  CCN 
members. 

A distinctive  feature  of  this  church,  which  is  also  attractive  to  people  of 
different  faiths,  is  the  tenacious  belief  in  and  practice  of  divine  and  Christian 
healing.  This  is  one  reason  why  people  flock  to  the  CAC,  seeking  solutions  to 
their  social,  religious  and  psychological  problems.  In  short,  the  biblical  area 
which  most  churches  of  today  seem  to  neglect  has  become  for  the  CAC  one 
of  the  major  means  of  winning  converts  into  the  fold,  establishing  the  member- 
ship and  curing  the  ills  of  the  society  — this  is  the  fact  that  Jesus  still  heals  and 
can  still  be  relied  upon  to  provide  all  needs  as  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  today 
and  for  ever. 


XIII:  Mennonites 


Origins  and  brief  history 

The  Mennonites  are  the  chief  living  spiritual  descendants  of  the  peaceful 
Anabaptists  of  the  16th  century.  The  word  “Anabaptist”  was  initially  a term 
of  reproach,  “Rebaptizer”,  and  was  applied  to  the  radicals  who  insisted  on 
the  baptism  of  believers,  even  though  those  persons  had  been  baptized  in 
infancy.  Mennonites  take  their  name  from  a Frisian  reformer  named  Menno 
Simons  (c.  1496-1561),  although  he  was  not  the  founder  of  the  movement. 
Menno  was  a most  influential  leader,  the  author  of  many  books  and  booklets 
which  have  been  widely  read  by  his  followers  during  the  past  four  centuries. 
Today  the  Anabaptist  movement  of  the  16th  century  is  referred  to  as  the 
radical,  the  left  wing,  or  the  Free  Church  aspect  of  the  Reformation. 


Swiss  Origins 

The  non-revolutionary  Anabaptist  movement  began  at  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, under  Conrad  Grebel  (c.  1498-1526)  who  was  brought  to  an  evangelical 
faith  through  the  Swiss  reformer  Huldrych  Zwingli.  After  his  conversion  in 
1522,  Grebel  was  at  first  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Zwingli.  But  although 
both  Zwingli  and  Grebel  were  sincerely  committed  to  the  principle  of  sola 
scriptura , Grebel  became  uneasy  and  displeased,  especially  during  1524,  at  the 
way  Zwingli  constantly  deferred  to  “the  200”,  the  Great  Council,  in  determin- 
ing the  tempo  of  the  Zurich  reformation.  By  the  end  of  1524,  Grebel  was 
bitter  about  the  fact  that  Zwingli  had  no  other  intention  than  to  maintain  the 
state  and  peoples’  church,  though  reformed  in  theology  and  practice.  On  his 
part,  Zwingli  was  fast  losing  patience  with  young  radicals  such  as  Grebel  and 
his  colleague,  Felix  Mantz.  After  several  private  discussions,  Zwingli  with  his 
supporters  engaged  Grebel  and  his  colleagues  in  a formal  disputation  before 
the  Great  Council  on  17  January  1525.  The  surface  dispute  was  whether  to 
retain  infant  baptism  in  the  church,  but  the  deeper  issue  was  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  Zwingli  sincerely  felt  that  the  proper  course  was  to  teach  God’s  Word 
faithfully,  and  then  to  rely  on  the  city  council  to  determine  the  tempo  of  the 
reform.  Grebel,  however,  believed  that  the  Church  should  be  set  up  as  it  is 
reflected  in  the  New  Testament  book  of  Acts , a free  church  of  converted 
people,  not  an  organization  established  and  maintained  by  the  state.  At  the 
end  of  the  debate,  the  city  council  recognized  Zwingli  as  the  victor. 

The  next  day,  the  Council  ordered  all  parents  to  have  their  infants  baptized 
within  eight  days,  on  pain  of  banishment.  And  on  21  January  1525,  the 


Council  ordered  Grebel  and  Mantz  not  to  hold  any  more  Bible  study  meetings. 
That  which  had  been  the  most  meaningful  time  of  each  week,  the  meeting  in 
which  a small  group  of  believers  gathered  around  the  Word  of  God  for  study, 
for  mutual  affirmation  and  discipline,  and  for  prayer,  was  now  to  be  discon- 
tinued by  order  of  the  government!  What  should  they  do? 

That  very  night,  a small  band  of  frightened  believers  — probably  less  than 
twenty  in  number  — gathered  together  secretly,  probably  in  the  home  of 
Mantz’s  mother,  to  seek  for  the  will  of  God  in  their  desperate  situation.  The 
longer  they  talked,  the  greater  was  their  distress.  They  foresaw  the  heavy 
hand  of  persecution.  In  this  time  of  trouble  they  fell  on  their  knees  and 
implored  God  for  his  gracious  leading  and  mercy.  When  they  arose  from  their 
prayer,  a priest  from  the  Grisons  who  was  a new  member  of  the  group,  George 
Cajacob,  fell  on  his  knees  before  Grebel  and  requested  water  baptism  on  the 
ground  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  Grebel  administered  it.  Then  the  others  came 
to  George  (later  known  as  George  Blaurock,  from  the  blue  coat  he  often  wore) 
and  he  in  turn  also  baptized  them.  Thus  the  civil  measure  intended  to  crush 
the  sentiment  for  a free  church  actually  led  to  the  founding  of  the  first  modern 
free  church,  later  to  be  known  as  the  Swiss  Brethren.  The  Grebel  group  did  not 
opt  for  schism;  they  felt  driven  out  of  the  Zurich  church. 

Futile  Contacts  by  Mail 

In  1524,  as  tension  with  Zwingli  was  building  up,  the  Grebel  circle  reached 
out  for  help.  Grebel  himself  addressed  a letter  to  Luther  but  received  no 
direct  reply.  (Through  a mutual  friend,  Luther  extended  his  greetings.)  A 
member  of  the  group,  Andreas  Castelberger,  wrote  to  Karlstadt,  but  again 
there  was  no  reply.  When  the  radicals  ran  across  a couple  of  tracts  by  a 
German  named  Thomas  Miintzer  — a man  whom  they  knew  only  from  the 
two  tracts  — Grebel  addressed  a long  epistle  of  345  lines  to  him,  commending 
him  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  reform  which  they  understood  he  was  under- 
taking to  bring  about,  but  rebuking  him  for  apparently  planning  to  resort  to 
armed  force  to  effect  his  reform  plans.  When  the  courier  reached  Miintzer’s 
city  of  Allstedt,  the  reformer  was  no  longer  there.  The  courier  evidently 
brought  the  letter  back  to  Switzerland,  for  it  is  preserved  in  the  Vadian  collec- 
tion at  St  Gallen.  Vadian  was  married  to  Grebel’s  sister. 

Outreach 

Following  the  founding  of  their  Free  Church  on  Saturday  night,  21  Jan- 
uary 1525,  the  brethren  launched  out  in  direct  evangelistic  work,  especially 
the  three  leaders,  Grebel,  Mantz,  and  Blaurock.  They  called  people  to  personal 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life.  Those  who  responded  they  baptized  with 
water  as  a seal  or  sign  of  their  commitment  to  a life  of  discipleship,  according 
to  their  understanding  of  the  rite.  The  Swiss  authorities  took  a dim  view  of 
these  self-appointed  evangelists  and  began  to  arrest  and  imprison  them  as  they 
were  able.  Nevertheless,  dozens  of  small  congregations  of  Anabaptists 
( Tdufer  or  Wiedertdufer , as  they  were  called  in  German)  soon  came  into  exis- 


tence,  especially  in  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  St  Gallen,  and  Bern.  The  first 
known  martyr  was  Bolt  Eberli,  burned  at  the  stake  in  Schwyz  in  May  1525. 
Many  of  the  leaders  and  charter  members  spent  the  winter  of  1 525-26  in  prison 
in  Zurich.  In  1526  the  Zurich  authorities  decided  to  put  to  death  by  drowning 
these  stubborn  Anabaptists  who  were  so  deeply  concerned  about  waterbap- 
tism,  the  first  victim  being  Mantz  in  January  1527.  Grebel  escaped  this  fate, 
dying  of  the  plague  in  the  summer  of  1526.  Blaurock,  a non-citizen  of  Zurich, 
was  severely  beaten  and  banished  when  Mantz  was  killed.  He  resumed  his 
work  in  the  Tyrol  where  he  in  turn  was  burned  in  1529.  Eventually,  this 
severe  persecution  was  largely  successful,  and  the  only  area  of  Switzerland 
where  the  Free  Church  movement  of  Grebel  has  survived  is  the  canton  of 
Bern.  Nevertheless,  this  faith  was  quickly  transplanted  to  South  Germany, 
Austria,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  Steadying  Hand  of  Sattler 

With  Grebel  dead,  Mantz  martyred,  and  Blaurock  labouring  in  far-away 
Tyrol,  who  would  give  the  needed  leadership  to  the  Swiss  Anabaptist  move- 
ment? The  answer  was  Michael  Sattler,  a former  monk  from  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  of  St  Peter  near  Freiburg.  Sattler  came  to  Zurich  in  the 
spring  of  1525  as  an  already  converted  man  and  united  with  the  Grebel  circle. 
He  appears  in  the  Swiss  archival  records  as  “Michael  with  the  white  Mantel 
In  February  1527,  he  convened  a conference  of  Free  Church  “brothers  and 
sisters”  at  the  Swiss  town  of  Schleitheim,  and  the  group  reached  consensus  on 
seven  points  of  doctrine  and  practice:  (1)  believer’s  baptism;  (2)  church  disci- 
pline (the  “ban”);  (3)  the  Lord’s  Supper;  (4)  separation  from  evil;  (5)  pastors 
(“shepherds”);  (6)  non-resistance  (the  “sword”);  and  (7)  rejection  of  the  civil 
oath.  The  clarity,  conciseness  and  biblical  character  of  this  “Agreement”,  as 
they  called  it,  made  it  a unifying  instrument  in  the  somewhat  leaderless  Free 
Church  movement.  (Sattler  was  himself  burned  at  the  stake  in  May  1527  at 
Rottenburg,  South  Germany.)  Zwingli,  as  well  as  Calvin  at  a later  date, 
attempted  a refutation  of  these  “Seven  Articles”,  the  “Brotherly  Agreement” 
( Vereinigung ) of  Schleitheim. 

In  Germany 

The  second  land  where  the  Free  Church  developed,  and  where  the  move- 
ment was  anything  but  unified,  was  Central  and  Southern  Germany.  Perhaps 
the  chief  leader  in  Central  Germany  was  Melchior  Rink,  an  early  disciple  of 
the  radical  reformer,  Thomas  Miintzer.  Rink’s  activities  were  terminated  by 
a sentence  of  life  imprisonment  in  1531.  In  South  Germany  there  were  such 
diverse  figures  as  Hans  Denk,  a sort  of  Anabaptist  semi-mystic;  Hans  Hut,  an 
earnest  evangelist  who  won  people  by  the  hundreds  for  the  Free  Church  move- 
ment; and  Pilgram  Marpeck,  originally  a mining  engineer  from  the  Tyrol,  who 
laboured  in  South  Germany,  was  banished  from  Strasburg,  and  spent  his  last 
years  as  a city  engineer  in  Augsburg  — even  while  serving  as  an  Anabaptist 


elder  — finally  dying  a natural  death  in  1556.  Denk  died  of  illness,  a broken 
man,  in  1527,  and  Hut  died  in  a prison  fire  later  that  same  year.  The  original 
Anabaptist  movement  of  Germany  was  eventually  crushed  by  persecution. 
(The  present  Mennonites  of  South  Germany  are  descended  from  later  immi- 
grants from  Switzerland,  while  the  Mennonites  of  North  Germany  are  pri- 
marily of  Dutch  ethnic  origin.) 

In  the  Netherlands 

Anabaptism  in  Northern  Europe  originated  mainly  in  the  province  of 
Friesland,  and  oddly  enough  the  man  who  carried  the  basic  convictions  of  the 
Free  Church  to  the  Netherlands  was  not  a member  of  the  Grebel  circle  but  a 
sort  of  free-lance  reformer.  His  name  was  Melchior  Hoffman  (in  modern 
German  Hofmann),  “the  Apostle  to  the  Baltic”.  Melchior  carried  Reforma- 
tion ideas  to  such  countries  as  Estonia,  Livonia,  Holstein,  Hesse,  Sweden, 
and  the  Netherlands.  His  home,  in  so  far  as  he  had  one,  came  to  be  Strasburg, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  in  1533  and  spent  a harrowing  ten  years  in  a cell 
without  door  or  window  until  his  death  in  1 543 . He  had  gone  to  Strasburg  in 
response  to  a special  revelation  in  which  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  and,  after 
six  months,  the  Lord  would  appear  in  his  glorious  Second  Advent. 

Melchior’s  early  reform  work  was  carried  on  as  a Lutheran,  but  he  soon 
developed  his  own  brand  of  religion,  a form  which  in  many  respects  paral- 
leled that  of  Grebel  in  Zurich.  In  contrast  with  the  Grebel  circle,  however,  he 
was  obsessed  with  the  eschatological,  especially  with  the  apocalyptic  portions 
of  Scripture,  and  he  was  quite  gullible  in  recognizing  every  purported  special 
revelation  that  various  individuals  claimed  to  have  received.  Possessing  an 
amazing  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  he  was  a highly  successful 
evangelist;  his  followers  came  to  be  known  as  Melchiorites. 

The  Melchiorites  Part  Ways 

By  the  close  of  1533,  one  of  Melchior’s  deputies,  a man  named  Jan 
Matthijs,  had  sent  out  “apostles”  two  by  two,  and  through  their  efforts  two 
brothers,  Obbe  and  Dirk  Philips  of  Leeuwarden  in  Friesland,  were  won  for 
Melchiorism.  These  brothers,  whose  followers  were  sometimes  called  Obben- 
ites,  developed  a sober  and  peaceful  type  of  Anabaptism,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  Conrad  Grebel  — but  knowing  nothing  of  the  movement 
in  Zurich. 

Matthijs,  however,  became  more  and  more  unbalanced,  and  concluded 
that  the  Lord,  who  was  about  to  come,  would  soon  set  up  an  earthly  king- 
dom — an  idea  he  had  learned  from  his  now-imprisoned  mentor,  Melchior 
Hoffman.  Hearing  that  the  Lutheran  reformation  was  making  rapid  strides 
in  Munster  in  Westphalia,  Matthijs  hurried  there,  wondering  if  Munster 
might  not  turn  out  to  be  the  Lord’s  “Jerusalem”.  Gifted  as  a spellbinder, 
Matthijs  soon  got  himself  elected  as  head  of  the  city.  Under  his  radical  leader- 
ship, everything  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse.  He  was  a sort  of  Old 
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Testament  “judge”,  and  he  anticipated  that,  like  Gideon  of  old,  he  would 
immediately  be  able  to  crush  the  Lord’s  enemies  — that  is,  the  army  of  the 
prince-bishop  which  had  laid  siege  to  the  city.  Instead,  when  Matthijs  attacked 
the  army,  he  and  some  of  his  followers  were  slain. 

Into  his  place  stepped  an  even  more  carnal  opportunist,  Jan  of  Leiden, 
who  eventually  crowned  himself  as  an  Anabaptist  king,  set  up  a communism 
of  consumption,  and  instituted  polygamy.  During  the  winter  of  1534-35 
famine  raged  in  Munster,  and  in  June  1535  some  citizens  opened  the  city 
gates  by  night  and  admitted  the  besieging  army.  The  misguided 
“Anabaptist  kingdom”  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  King  Jan  and  his  chief  col- 
leagues were  eventually  put  to  death. 

Munster  confirmed  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  civil  and  religious  leaders 
of  the  16th  century:  Anabaptism  had  in  it,  they  feared,  the  seeds  of  anarchy. 
Actually,  the  peaceful  Anabaptists  of  Switzerland  and  South  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  Obbenites  of  the  Netherlands,  had  little  in  common  with  the 
Miinsterites  except  the  label,  Anabaptists. 


Menno  Unites  with  the  Obbenites 

Among  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Netherlands,  there  was  considerable  con- 
fusion. Who  was  right:  the  flamboyant  millenarian  Miinsterites,  who,  like 
the  state  churchmen,  saw  a place  for  the  sword  in  protecting  the  true  faith; 
or  the  mild  and  peaceful  Obbenites,  who  upheld  a brotherhood  type  of  church 
under  the  cross  of  Christ,  seeking  ever  to  be  meek  and  non-resistant  disciples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  only  weapons  were  patience,  prayer,  and  stead- 
fastness in  suffering?  It  was  to  the  latter  group  that  a priest  named  Menno 
Simons  was  attracted  in  January  1536.  Who  was  this  Menno? 

Menno  Simons  was  born  in  Witmarsum  in  Friesland  in  the  latter  part  of 
1495  or  early  in  1496.  He  studied  for  the  Roman  priesthood  and  was  ordained 
in  1524  during  Holy  Week,  as  was  the  custom  in  that  era.  He  tells  us  that  he 
was  28  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  He  served  as  a priest  in  nearby  Pingjum, 
1524-31,  and  then  accepted  a promotion  when  he  was  transferred  to  his  native 
town  of  Witmarsum  where  he  served  from  1531  to  1536.  Three  factors  moved 
Menno  to  unite  with  the  “Bible  believers”  (the  Obbenites)  in  1 536:  (1)  During  the 
first  year  of  his  priesthood,  he  began  to  have  nagging  doubts  about  the  truth  of 
transubstantiation.  Until  that  time,  he  had  never  read  in  the  Bible.  When  he 
did  so,  to  quiet  his  doubts,  he  discovered  — so  he  felt  — that  he  had  been 
deceived.  He  gave  up  transubstantiation  in  his  heart,  but  went  on  as  a priest. 
(2)  In  1531  he  heard  of  a man  being  martyred  for  being  rebaptized,  the  first  he 
ever  heard  of  believer’s  baptism.  He  searched  the  writings  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian fathers  as  well  as  those  of  the  contemporary  theologians,  and  ultimately 
gave  up  belief  in  the  advisability  and  the  efficacy  of  infant  baptism.  But  again 
he  continued  as  a priest.  (3)  The  final  factor  in  Menno’s  conversion  was  the 
martyrdom  of  his  own  blood  brother  (a  revolutionary  who  saw  the  only  hope 
for  society  to  be  the  overthrow  of  the  entrenched  government)  which  occurred 


when  the  tiny  revolution  in  Friesland  was  suppressed  with  fire  and  sword  in 
April  1535.  Menno  then  cringed  in  fear  and  shame  before  God,  for  while  his 
brother  died  for  his  error  (the  advisability  of  social  betterment  through  revo- 
lution), he,  Menno,  was  not  man  enough  to  live  up  to  the  light  which  he  had. 
Menno  sought  forgiveness  from  the  Lord  with  many  prayers  and  tears,  and 
made  a full  and  complete  surrender  of  himself  to  Christ. 

Menno  seems  to  have  renounced  his  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  connection 
on  30  January  1536,  and  to  have  accepted  rebaptism  into  the  Obbenite  fold, 
possibly  by  Obbe  himself.  About  a year  later,  the  Obbenites  called  for  Menno’s 
ordination  as  an  elder  or  bishop,  and  Obbe  conferred  the  office  on  Menno  in 
a service  performed  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Groningen.  It  is  likely  that  by 
that  time  (January  1537)  Menno  had  been  united  in  marriage  with  a devout 
believer  named  Gertrude.  Menno  served  in  Holland,  1536-43;  in  Northwest 
Germany,  mainly  in  the  district  around  Cologne,  1543-46;  and  in  Holstein, 
then  under  the  King  of  Denmark,  1546  until  his  death  on  31  January  1561. 

Menno  was  a born  leader  and  a good,  practical  writer.  From  his  writings, 
about  25  books  and  booklets  have  been  preserved,  as  well  as  ten  letters.  Two 
hymns  are  also  ascribed  to  him.  Menno  pointed  the  way  for  many  confused 
Melchiorites  in  the  Netherlands  and  saved  not  a few  from  the  excesses  of  the 
Miinsterite  tragedy. 


Anabaptist-Mennonite  emphases  and  beliefs 

In  spite  of  the  many  origins  of  European  Anabaptism,  the  bulk  of  the  Free 
Church  members  held  remarkably  similar  convictions.  And  for  those  convic- 
tions 5,000  paid  with  their  life:  men,  women  and  youths  were  put  to  death  by 
water,  fire,  and  sword  — frequently  after  severe  torture.  What  were  those 
convictions?  Grebel,  Sattler,  Dirk,  and  Menno  would  have  agreed  on  the 
following. 

They  believed  in  one  God  — Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  — as  set  forth 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  saw  Jesus  Christ  as  the  key  to  a true  understanding 
of  the  Word  of  God:  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  era,  fulfilled  in  the  New. 
He  died  for  our  sins,  reconciling  us  to  God  and  breaking  the  enslaving  power 
of  the  evil  one.  The  risen  and  ascended  Christ  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  baptizing  his  people  as  He  had  promised.  And  He  continues  to 
baptize  all  those  who  turn  from  sin  to  God.  Indeed,  it  is  God  who  puts  into 
our  hearts  the  very  desire  to  turn  from  sin  and  to  put  our  trust  in  the  Saviour. 
The  death  of  Jesus  is  adequate  for  the  sins  of  all  people,  is  offered  to  all,  and 
is  intended  for  all  — though  it  must  be  claimed  by  faith  after  the  age  of 
personal  accountability  to  God  is  reached. 

1.  Believer’s  Baptism 

It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  each  Christian  to  share  with  other  people  the 
Good  News  of  God’s  love,  and  his  offer  of  spiritual  wellbeing  in  time  and 
eternity  through  faith  in  Christ.  Those  who  repent  and  believe  are  to  be 


baptized  with  water  in  celebration  of  Christ’s  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  as  a symbol  of  readiness  to  start  down  the  discipleship  road  with  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Infants  need  no  ceremony  to  ensure  their  salvation;  some  of  the 
Anabaptists,  however,  had  a dedication  ceremony  for  infants,  a service  asking 
the  blessing  of  God  on  the  parents  for  the  nurture  of  their  children. 

2.  Non-resistance 

The  Anabaptists  understood  the  New  Testament  to  teach  that  believers 
shall  be  prepared  to  be  a suffering  church,  each  disciple  taking  up  his  cross 
daily.  This  involves  a readiness  to  suffer  wrong  and  injustice,  but  not  to  bring 
harm  or  suffering  to  others.  This  doctrine  of  suffering  love  and  non-resistance 
to  those  bringing  injury  to  believers  is  the  most  distinctive  ethical  emphasis  of 
the  Anabaptists.  It  is  based  on  statements  of  Christ,  Paul,  Peter,  and  John: 
and  upon  the  example  of  Christ  himself,  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  abused, 
and  even  put  to  death,  went  to  the  cross  praying  for  his  tormentors.  Suffering 
was  regarded  as  an  earmark  of  discipleship,  and  the  most  influential  book  in 
the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  is  the  huge  tome,  the  Martyrs  Mirror  of 
1660,  reprinted  in  English  six  times  from  1938  to  1972.  Because  of  their 
understanding  of  love,  and  through  taking  Christ’s  “hard  sayings”  literally, 
Mennonites  historically  avoided  litigation  to  achieve  their  rights.  They  also 
considered  slavery  an  institution  of  sin  and  evil,  and  refused  to  purchase  or 
own  slaves. 

In  the  20th  century,  living  in  lands  which  generally  recognize  conscience, 
there  has  been  a weakened  awareness  of  being  a suffering  pilgrim  people  in 
this  world,  and  in  many  lands  some  Mennonites  have  accepted  military  service 
without  a protest.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Germany 
and  France,  but  large  numbers  of  young  men  have  also  accepted  service  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  armed  forces,  though  in  violation  of  the  official 
position  of  the  church.  In  Switzerland,  Mennonites  are  permitted  to  render 
service  in  the  medical  corps,  though  some  accept  regular  military  service. 
Similarly,  the  sense  of  not  belonging  to  this  world  is  now  less  acute  than  it  was 
with  the  16th  century  Anabaptists,  and  many  modern  Mennonites  in  the  lands 
where  they  now  dwell  enter  rather  fully  into  the  life  of  their  society,  including 
accepting  government  positions  — provided  the  office  does  not  involve  the 
possible  taking  of  human  life. 

3.  The  Church 

The  Anabaptists  saw  the  Church  as  the  redeemed  fellowship  of  those  who 
are  in  Christ,  a brotherhood  of  love  and  mutual  sharing  in  every  area  of  life  — 
mutual  prayer  support,  mutual  encouragement,  brotherly  admonition, 
mutual  burden-bearing  in  economic  need,  a complete  sharing  in  caring  love. 
The  private  ownership  of  property  was  generally  accepted,  but  ideally  each 
Christian  saw  himself  as  a steward,  responsible  to  God  to  help  others,  and 
wealth-seeking  was  deliberately  rejected  as  the  end  of  life.  Uniting  with  the 


Church  was  therefore  not  merely  entering  into  a vertical  relationship  with 
God;  it  was  also  strongly  horizontal,  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  to  help 
one’s  brother  in  the  faith,  and  the  obligation  to  share  the  Good  News  of  the 
Gospel  with  those  not  in  Christ.  The  Church  must  be  a disciplined  body,  not 
under  magistrates  and  prelates,  but  under  the  guidance  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  Spirit  of  God,  mediated  through  persons  whose  hearts  have  been 
touched  with  divine  love. 

Just  as  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  has  sometimes  been  poorly  followed 
in  times  of  national  danger  and  stress,  so  this  renunciation  of  personal  wealth- 
seeking in  favour  of  brotherly  sharing  with  the  needy  has  sometimes  become 
almost  a dead  letter.  Indeed,  one  could  safely  observe  that  the  16th  century 
Anabaptists  resisted  state  persecution  better  than  their  20th  century  descen- 
dants are  resisting  materialism,  especially  in  Europe  and  North  America.  And 
Mennonite  history  has  also  demonstrated  that  it  is  often  easier  to  degenerate 
into  legalism  and  pettiness  of  spirit  than  to  maintain  the  original  dynamic 
doctrine  of  a church  where  the  members  are  motivated  by  caring  love.  Sattler’s 
early  tract  Two  Kinds  of  Obedience  (servile  and  filial)  was  almost  forgotten. 

4.  The  Christian  Life 

The  Christian  life  has  been  understood  by  the  Anabaptists  to  mean  “walk- 
ing in  the  resurrection”  (Schleitheim) . It  means  walking  in  love  and  holiness, 
and  following  carefully  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  As  we 
have  seen,  wealth-seeking  dare  not  capture  the  heart,  oaths  are  not  to  be 
sworn,  and  there  shall  be  a humble,  suffering,  loving  discipleship  to  Christ. 
No  one  shall  demand  interest  of  a poor  brother  who  is  forced  to  borrow 
money,  for  that  would  be  a violation  of  Christ’s  law  of  love.  And  since  Chris- 
tians are  also  weak  and  finite  in  themselves,  there  shall  be  a continuing  spirit 
of  contrition  and  penitence  — called  Bussfertigkeit  by  the  Swiss  Brethren.  The 
Christian  life  calls  for  a resolute  break  with  the  sins  of  a secular  and  sensate 
society;  Schleitheim  therefore  warns  the  members  to  stay  away  from  “wine 
houses”.  Although  the  Christian  life  involves  the  possibility  of  suffering  for 
following  Christ,  it  is  also  a life  of  holy  joy  — a joy  created  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  people  identify  with  Christ,  and  as  they  participate  in  his  programme  for 
the  redemption  of  the  human  race. 

5.  Sacraments  as  Celebration 

The  Anabaptists  rejected  the  Catholic  view  of  the  sacraments;  they  denied 
the  doctrine  of  ex  opere  operato.  But  they  did  not  reject  the  use  of  the  word 
sacrament.  For  them,  as  for  Luther,  there  were  two  major  sacraments: 
baptism  and  Lord’s  Supper.  These  sacraments  were  essentially  celebrations. 
In  baptism,  induction  into  the  body  of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  celebrated. 
Faith  effects  a vital  union  with  the  Saviour;  water  baptism  signifies  the  faith  of 
the  convert  in  Christ,  and  the  convert’s  readiness  for  the  way  of  the  Cross. 
For  Jesus  said  that  if  anyone  wishes  to  be  his  disciple  he  must  take  up  his 
cross  daily  and  follow  him. 


The  Anabaptists,  like  the  Reformers,  insisted  on  “both  kinds”  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  the  bread  and  cup,  and  they  saw  the  bread  and  wine  as  holy 
symbols  of  Christ’s  redemption,  and  as  powerful  declarations  that  each 
believer  is  minded  to  live  for  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Once  again,  both  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  are  stressed.  Some  of  the 
Dutch  Mennists  observed  foot- washing  (John  13)  as  a house  ceremony,  and 
later  attached  it  as  a ceremony  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper:  to 
remind  believers  that  they  need  daily  cleansing  by  Christ,  and  to  be  a pledge 
of  one’s  readiness  to  serve  one’s  fellow  believers  in  self-denying  love. 


6.  Life-style 

Romans  12  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  taken  to  be  descriptions 
of  a life-style,  possible  only  as  one  relies  on  the  Spirit  of  God  for  strength,  but 
in  Christ  significantly  possible.  This  meant  the  serious  stewardship  of  all 
one’s  resources,  putting  kingdom  concerns  first  in  one’s  life,  not  aspiring  to 
be  among  the  great  and  powerful  of  the  world,  but  seeking  to  be  “of  low 
estate”,  taking  a servant  stance,  not  craving  to  rule  over  others.  The  Ana- 
baptists were  aware  that  this  kind  of  life  would  be  a rebuke  to  secularism, 
affluence  and  greed,  to  carnality  and  lust,  and  to  war  and  bloodshed.  But  this 
they  understood  to  be  a part  of  the  prophetic  stance  of  true  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Anabaptist  leaders  sometimes  appealed  to  the  ante-Nicene  church 
leaders  in  support  of  their  concept  of  what  a Christian  life-style  is  like. 

In  modern  Mennonitism,  there  is  a growing  concern  for  greater  faithful- 
ness in  giving  a prophetic  witness  against  all  forms  of  exploitation  of  persons: 
evils  such  as  racism;  causing  the  poor  to  suffer  and  remain  ground  down; 
prison  conditions  which  cry  for  relief;  the  promotion  of  alcohol,  dangerous 
drugs,  and  tobacco;  the  evils  of  prostitution  with  its  degradation  of  woman- 
hood; and  the  ill  treatment  of  minority  groups.  And  although  the  Church  is 
engaged  in  a struggle  with  all  forms  of  evil,  yet  even  in  suffering  Christians  are 
filled  with  the  peace  of  God  and  with  holy  joy.  It  is  indeed  true  that  Christians 
of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  do  not  assume  responsibility  for  the 
total  care  of  society  (such  as  restraining  crime);  they  feel  that  their  redemptive 
role  is  similar  to  that  set  forth  by  Origen  in  the  third  century,  as  he  replied  to 
the  charges  of  Celsus  the  pagan  in  the  170s  — who  had  accused  the  Christians 
for  not  being  loyal  citizens  because  they  refused  military  service. 

7.  Persecution  unto  the  Death 

Church  and  State  united  in  the  16th  century  to  wipe  out  Anabaptism,  root 
and  branch.  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  of  the  1950s  lists  222  mandates 
against  the  Anabaptists,  from  Zurich  in  1525  to  Hungary  in  1761.  The  death 
penalty  was  invoked  with  a vengeance  against  the  Free  Churchmen  — and 
that  long  before  the  Munster  catastrophe  took  place  (1534-35).  The  number 
of  martyrs  totalled  about  5,000,  half  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
and  half  in  the  Netherlands,  which  then  included  Belgium.  The  story  of  this 


martyrdom,  largely  that  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  recorded  from  ancient 
records  and  from  archives  by  T.  J.  van  Braght  in  his  great  martyrology,  The 
Bloody  Theater  or  Martyrs  Mirror , 1660,  with  various  German  and  English 
editions  later.  Unfortunately,  this  persecution  dampened  and  even  put  out 
the  fires  of  evangelism  and  helped  the  Mennonites  to  become  die  Stillen  im 
Lande  (the  quietists  of  the  country). 

Mennonites  today 

Two  Sister  Groups 

From  the  Anabaptists  of  the  16th  century  have  come  two  sister  groups  to 
the  Mennonites.  In  1528  a group  of  Swiss  Brethren  refugees  were  in  flight, 
and  in  their  dire  circumstances  decided  to  pool  their  resources  and  ask  specially 
appointed  deacons  to  distribute  to  each  family  according  to  need.  Finally,  the 
group  located  in  Moravia,  now  part  of  Czechoslovakia  but  then  of  Austria. 
From  an  early  leader  and  martyr  named  Jacob  Hutter,  this  communal  group 
came  to  be  known  as  Hutterites.  They  were  the  most  missionary  of  the  several 
Anabaptist  groups,  and  they  suffered  the  most  dreadful  persecution,  being 
almost  annihilated.  Eventually,  in  the  1870s,  they  located  in  the  United 
States,  and  after  World  War  I,  some  of  them  settled  in  Canada.  They  are  one 
of  the  most  conservative  of  the  Anabaptist  groups,  living  a life  of  withdrawal 
on  their  several  estates,  each  of  which  is  called  a Hof , speaking  an  ancient 
German  dialect,  and  clinging  tenaciously  to  their  previous  culture,  faith  and 
way  of  life. 

In  1693,  a Mennonite  elder  named  Jacob  Ammann  attempted  to  lead  the 
Swiss  and  South  German  Mennonites  to  adopt  the  practice  of  shunning 
excommunicated  members,  i.e.  having  no  social  intercourse  with  them,  not 
even  eating  with  them.  The  early  Dutch  Mennonites  had  followed  this  practice, 
but  not  the  Swiss.  Ammann  therefore  encountered  firm  resistance,  especially 
by  an  older  Swiss  elder  of  prestige,  Hans  Reist.  The  result  was  a serious 
division,  the  Mennonites  of  Switzerland  following  Reist,  the  Mennonites  of 
Alsace  following  Ammann,  and  the  Mennonites  of  the  Palatinate  dividing 
into  two  groups.  The  Amish  who  remained  in  Europe  are  today  once  more 
one  body,  but  in  North  America  there  are  still  many  thousands  of  Amish  who, 
like  the  Hutterites,  cling  to  their  ancient  culture,  worship  in  houses  and  barns, 
preserve  their  Palatine  German  in  the  home  and  in  their  worship  services, 
reject  modern  inventions,  drive  horse  and  buggy,  and  wear  their  18th  century 
garb. 

The  Hutterites  and  the  Amish  keep  largely  to  themselves,  but  have  warm 
ties  of  friendship  as  individuals  with  their  more  acculturated  Mennonite 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Mennonites  in  North  America 

There  are  three  larger  bodies  of  Mennonites  in  North  America,  and  various 
smaller  bodies.  Those  Swiss  Mennonites  who  came  to  America  between 


about  1683  and  the  American  Civil  War  are  known  simply  as  Mennonites, 
though  often  called  Old  Mennonites.  They  are  frequently  baptized  in  the 
early  teens,  and  have  over  100,000  baptized  members  in  North  America, 
90%  in  the  United  States.  They  have  a dozen  church  high  schools,  a junior 
college,  two  four-year  colleges,  and  two  seminaries.  They  have  gradually 
dropped  the  use  of  German  in  their  church  services,  and  have  used  English 
almost  exclusively  since  World  War  I.  They  are  active  in  establishing  mission 
congregations,  which  gives  them  a large  number  of  churches:  almost  1,200, 
with  102,000  members. 

A second  body  of  Mennonites  in  North  America  is  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  which  has  almost  60,000  baptized  members,  with 
a third  of  them  in  Canada,  and  about  300  congregations,  some  with  well  over 
a thousand  members.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  group  separated  from  the 
Old  Mennonites  in  1847,  seeking  to  be  more  active  in  Christian  education 
and  missions.  In  1860  they  organized  a new  general  conference,  hoping  to 
draw  all  Mennonite  bodies  into  one  organization.  In  this  they  did  not  succeed, 
but  they  did  gather  into  their  membership  most  of  the  Mennonites  of  Dutch 
ethnic  origin  who  had  lived  for  some  generations  in  Russia,  including  a 
minority  of  Mennonites  of  Swiss  ethnic  origin  who  also  came  to  America. 
These  so-called  Russian  Mennonites,  who  were  German  in  language  and 
culture,  came  in  several  major  waves  of  immigration:  in  the  1870s,  the  1920s, 
and  after  World  War  II,  the  latter  two  groups  settling  largely  in  Canada. 
They  have  parallel  institutions  with  the  Old  Mennonites:  numerous  Bible 
schools  and  colleges,  two  four-year  colleges,  and  a seminary.  The  seminaries 
of  these  two  major  bodies  are  on  the  same  campus  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  with 
one  dean  and  one  curriculum.  They  also  issued  a common  Mennonite  Hymnal 
in  1969,  and  they  cooperate  in  many  other  ways,  including  the  production  of 
Sunday  school  curriculum  materials. 

The  third  group  of  Mennonite  congregations  are  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Churches,  a body  which  arose  as  a revivalist  group  in  Russia  in  1860,  adopted 
immersion  as  their  mode  of  baptism,  and  have  maintained  a strong  emphasis 
on  evangelism,  repentance,  conversion,  and  holy  living.  They  have  a parallel 
set  of  institutions,  with  two  major  colleges,  Bible  colleges,  and  a seminary. 
They  have  about  260  congregations  and  35,000  members,  rather  more  than 
half  in  Canada. 

All  three  major  conferences  have  an  active  church  life,  a strong  Sunday 
school  programme,  and  a keen  interest  in  evangelism  and  missions,  including 
foreign  missions.  In  the  19th  century,  the  strong  majority  of  all  Mennonites 
were  rural,  living  on  farms.  During  the  20th  century,  this  ruralism  has  been 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  young  people  are  entering  many  professions, 
especially  teaching,  medicine,  and  social  work. 

The  smaller  bodies  of  American  Mennonites,  including  25,000  baptized 
Amish,  and  some  10,000  baptized  Hutterites,  total  over  100,000,  and  differ 
with  the  three  larger  conferences  mostly  on  cultural  matters. 


Revival  of  Anabaptism 

Prior  to  1940,  the  word  “Anabaptism”  was  seldom  heard  in  Mennonite 
circles.  In  1943,  Harold  S.  Bender,  Dean  of  the  (Old)  Mennonite  seminary, 
gave  his  presidential  address  at  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  on 
“The  Anabaptist  Vision”.  This  address  has  been  translated  into  various 
languages,  and  has  served  to  strengthen  and  unify  the  several  bodies  of  Men- 
nonites.  They  needed  just  this  type  of  new  emphasis,  as  the  distinctive  cultural 
items  of  language  and  dress  were  being  surrendered.  The  influence  of  this 
essay  has  reached  the  Mennonites  of  the  so-called  “Third  World”  also,  and 
has  given  them  a new  sense  of  direction. 

Unity  in  Diversity 

The  several  bodies  of  Mennonites  in  North  America,  while  retaining  their 
individual  identities,  have  been  working  together,  especially  since  World 
War  I.  In  1920  the  relief  and  eleemosynary  organization,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  was  created,  and  almost  every  Mennonite  group  now 
supports  its  programme  of  worldwide  relief,  “In  the  Name  of  Christ”.  The 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  now  meeting  every  five  years,  dates  back  in  its 
earliest  form  to  1925,  but  has  come  to  be  widely  accepted  and  supported  only 
since  World  War  II.  All  Mennonites  in  all  lands,  except  for  a few  exceptions 
(the  Amish  and  the  Hutterites),  send  delegates  to  its  sessions,  which  are  largely 
attended.  Further,  in  almost  every  area  the  Mennonites  of  North  America 
have  set  up  cooperative  agencies,  such  as  the  Association  of  Mennonite  Aid 
Societies,  the  Council  of  Mennonite  Colleges,  the  Council  of  Mennonite 
Seminaries,  the  Inter-Collegiate  Peace  Fellowship,  the  Mennonite  Chaplains’ 
Association,  Mennonite  Cooperative  Publishers,  Mennonite  Disaster  Service, 
the  Mennonite  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services. 

World  Membership  (baptized  members) 

Today  there  are  some  50,000  Mennonites  in  Europe,  including  about 

15.000  in  Germany,  and  30,000  in  the  Netherlands.  North  America  has 

300.000  of  which  over  two-thirds  live  in  the  United  States.  Latin  America  has 
a total  of  45,000  of  which  half  live  in  Mexico  and  Paraguay.  Asia  has  120,000, 
including  possibly  50,000  in  Russia,  28,000  in  India,  and  at  least  35,000  in 
Indonesia.  Africa  has  70,000,  with  50,000  in  Zaire,  10,000  in  Tanzania,  and 
smaller  communities  in  Nigeria,  Rhodesia,  Ghana  and  Zambia.  Total  Men- 
nonites in  Australia  number  only  a few  hundred.  Around  the  globe  there  are 
less  than  600,000  baptized  Mennonites;  counting  the  unbaptized  children,  this 
would  bring  the  total  community  to  around  one  million. 

As  Mennonite  missionaries  have  taken  the  Gospel  into  other  cultures, 
there  has  undoubtedly  been  less  emphasis  on  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tra- 
dition; but  with  fraternal  visits  to  the  European  and  North  American  bases, 
and  with  the  influence  of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference,  especially  in  recent 
decades,  Mennonites  of  the  Third  World  have  been  brought  to  a new  aware- 
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ness  of  the  heritage  of  faith  which  has  come  from  the  16th  century  Free 
Churchmen. 

Stance  Towards  Ecumenism 

In  a general  way,  Mennonites  have  been  content  to  live  quietly  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  faithful  to  the  directives  of  the  New  Testament.  Persecution  has 
undoubtedly  weakened  their  prophetic  dissent,  and  even  their  courage  to 
launch  out  in  evangelistic  and  missionary  endeavour.  In  any  case,  they  have 
been  slow  to  affiliate  with  any  sort  of  national  or  international  organization. 
The  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  united  with  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  1908,  but  reluctantly  withdrew  in 
1917  because  of  the  war  spirit  which  seemed  to  characterize  so  many  American 
Christians  at  the  time.  During  World  War  II,  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee had  functional  relations  with  the  Federal  Council’s  committee  on 
conscientious  objectors.  In  Europe,  the  Federation  of  German  Mennonite 
Churches  and  the  Dutch  Mennonite  (Doopsgezind)  Church  are  both  full 
members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  attacks  on  national  and  international  councils  of  churches  by  Funda- 
mentalists have  caused  many  American  Mennonites  to  look  upon  such  organi- 
zations with  a critical  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Mennonites  of 
Germany  and  of  the  Netherlands  are  now  saying  that  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  is  not  a super-church,  and  since  we  are  free  to  retain  our  unique 
emphases,  and  to  give  a continuing  witness  for  non-resistance,  believer’s 
baptism,  Christian  discipleship,  and  a non-hierarchical  church  structure,  why 
not  affiliate?  No  consensus  on  affiliating  with  the  WCC  has  been  reached  in 
American  Mennonitism  to  date. 

It  is  the  concern  that  theological  liberalism  may  have  partially  invaded  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  which  so  far  has  kept  the  major  bodies  of  American 
Mennonites  out  of  the  WCC.  And  it  is  the  concern  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Evangelicals  may  be  too  supportive  of  Christians  serving  in  the 
military,  or  even  being  too  much  caught  up  in  American  civil  religion,  which 
has  kept  the  two  major  bodies  of  American  Mennonites  out  of  the  NAE.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Mennonite  Brethren  are  members  of  the  NAE,  as  is  the 
smaller  body,  the  Evangelical  Mennonites.  Mennonites  trust  Christ  to  guide 
them  by  his  Spirit,  and  in  that  confidence  they  are  content  to  wait  for  consensus. 
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